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Diarp of the Geek. 


Tue King has this week been happily relieved of 
part at least of a disgusting burden of tittle-tattle which 
he and the Queen have had to bear. We are unable even 
to guess the origin of these reports, the worst of which 
were crushed on Wednesday. They accuse a most tem- 
perate King of intemperance ; a devoted lover and hus- 
band of the offence which went far to ruin the life and 
popularity of George IV. No one of good sense or feel- 
ing has ever paid attention to the invention of a mor- 
ganatic marriage with an unnamed daughter of 
Admiral Seymour. But it had a persistent and pestilent 
vogue. On Wednesday it was disproved as thoroughly 
as falsehoods can, in the nature of things, be disproved. 
We should be glad to have had the interesting constitu- 
tional point as to an English King’s power to appear in 
the witness-box treated more fully than merely by way 
of dicta by the law officers and the Lord Chief Justice. 
But anyone who takes the trouble to read the case will 
see that the King’s support on oath of his pledged word 
was quite unnecessary. The prosecution proved their 
case up to the hilt. The foolish prisoner and his sinister 
backers in Paris made no attempt to upset, or to chal- 
lenge, one tittle of it. Finally, the King’s solemn de- 
claration that no such marriage existed was as conclusive 
as it was honorable to him. 

. * * 

As to the procedure, we confess that, in our view, 
it might have been improved. We agree that it 
was impossible to call the King as a witness. What 
would have been his position in the Court? James I. 
once appeared in a court of law, when the judges imme- 








diately retired, bowing with their faces to him, and pro- 
fessing that in his presence they had no jurisdiction. 
But if it was necessary to challenge such a libel as that 
of Mylius, it would have been wise to avoid the appear- 
ance of harsh or arbitrary proceedings. The prisoner 
was dealt with on a “ criminal information,” which re- 
quires no affidavits, and enables the prisoner to be appre- 
hended practically on the presentation of a piece of blue 
paper by the Attorney-General. Is not this an almost 
obsolete method, with something of the taint of Star 
Chamber about it? And why was the prisoner called on 
to furnish bail to the extent of £20,000? What chance 
of liberty before his trial did this afford him? This 
is to fail in fairness in a case in which fairness was most 
desirable. 
* * * 

PaRLIAMENT formally met on Tuesday for the elec- 
tion of the Speaker and the swearing-in of Members. 
The first task involves no difficulty, for Mr. Lowther is 
warmly accepted by all parties, and, if nature and in- 
clination permitted, might remain Speaker for ever and 
ever. His election was proposed by Mr. Eugene Wason, 
seconded by Lord Claud Hamilton, and notably con- 
firmed by Mr. Redmond for the Nationalists and Mr. 
Parker for the Labor Party. Mr. Redmond’s marked 
intervention is a char indication of policy, stamping the 
constitutional, even the friendly, side of Irish 
Nationalism. The nearer Ireland comes to her con- 
stitutional rights, the closer she approaches to the ideals 
and attitude of the average British party. 

* * * 

Tue Reciprocity Treaty between Canada and the 
United States continues to be the one topic of discussion 
in the New World. Its boldness has taken public 
opinion by surprise; but, on the whole, the verdict in 
both countries is favorable, though single interests may 
be adversely affected. While it is, doubtless, on both 
sides of the frontier a concession to the rising demand 
for free or freer trade, it is also on the part of the 
States even more an affirmation of Pan-Americanism 
than a bargain. Regarded as a bargain, it is 
obvious that Mr. Taft’s Government was willing to 
pay almost any price. The States have placed on 
the free list about eight millions sterling worth of 
Canadian produce, against a concession of half that 
amount. Yet American opinion is more nearly 
unanimous than Canadian. The Northern States are 
enthusiastic, the Democrats and the Insurgents pleased, 
and even the Old Guard of Republicanism has made 
no decided protest. Obstruction, none the less, is ex- 
pected from the Senate, as the recognised representative 
of sectional interests, and Senator Root’s view—a good 
one—is unfavorable. In the event of rejection a special 
session will be called for this spring, when the new and 
more Democratic Senate will be in power. 

* * *% 

Tue Canadian situation is also favorable. 
is, perhaps, a little staggered by the magnitude 
of the revolution. The course of its trade has 
hitherto followed the line of East and West, and 
a large system of communications, railways, depéts, 
and ports, is built on this basis. Politics have 
dominated geography. Reciprocity must divert 


Canada 
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the course of trade on to Northern and Southern lines. 
Hence some hesitation and even opposition are expressed 
in banking and railway circles, which the “ Times’’ 
correspondent in Toronto does his best to magnify. The 
Montreal Board of Trade (apparently a Chamber of 
Commerce) has declared against the Treaty. The Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association and the Conservative 
Caucus hesitate to pronounce a verdict. Mr. Bourassa 
and the French Nationalists are enthusiastic, as also 
are the Western farmers. It is certain that the 
Western vote will prevent any unanimous action by the 
Conservative minority against the Treaty, and that the 
Liberals will be nearly solid for it. Even the “ Times” 
correspondent does not venture to anticipate its defeat. 
* * * 


But the most profound and instant reaction of this 
great instrument of policy and free trade has been wit- 
nessed in this country. This week has practically 
written ‘‘ Finis’’ over the Preferential-Protectionist 
adventure, and closed the last phase of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s career. ‘‘ Exit Imperial Preference,’’ writes the 
‘* Daily Mail.”’ ‘‘ Trade is a strong bond and a power- 
ful solvent.’’ It is indeed, and one of the incidental 
effects of the new tariff will be to admit Lord North- 


cliffe’s printing paper from Newfoundland into the | 


United States. He is to be congratulated; but that 
is only one of a hundred ways in which British enter- 
prise stands to gain under the new and glowing prospect 
of free or freer tripartite trade between Canada, the 
States, and ourselves. 

* * * 

Ir is this consideration which has struck confusion 
into the dissolving Protectionist ranks. The “ Times ”’ 
goes heavily where its nimbler sister lightly treads. 
The convinced and ardent Protectionist Press does not 
conceal its alarm and despair. The “ Post’ admits 
that the Agreement is a “ grave menace ’’ to its cause, 
blaming the Liberals for “banging the door’’ on 
Canada. This view will probably be pressed in an 
Opposition amendment to the Address, but the debate 
will have a crushing effect on the party. Incidentally, 
it will again raise the question of Mr. Balfour’s leader- 
ship. He has always repudiated pure Protection 
without preferences. This is the policy which the 
‘Mail ’’ now presses on the party, to the discontinuing 
of food taxes. Will Mr. Balfour make this last and 


worst. surrender ? 
* * * 


Tue Parliamentary correspondent of the “ Daily 
News’’ makes the very grave announcement that the 
Naval Estimates will show an increase of from four to 
five millions, and that the Admiralty is dissatisfied with 
a provision of four “ Dreadnoughts’’ for the Navy. 
Such a plan will make Estimates for fifty millions a 
certainty for 1912. If this forecast is correct, we do 
not think that the Liberal Party will stand while it 
is being realised. It must be remembered (1) that Mr. 
McKenna in 1909 assured the House that a clear 
superiority of three British to German ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ”’ 
was sufficient, considering all the other grounds of 
British naval predominance; (2) that the calculations 
on which these estimates were made were false, and 
that the real superiority in “ Dreadnoughts’”’ for 1912 
will be nearer two to one than twenty to seventeen, 
the latter figure having been absolutely abandoned. 
In all our experience of the House of Commons, we 
have never known it to be so treated, and Mr. McKenna 
must realise that his personal position is a serious one. 
With what confidence, therefore, will it receive from 
him fresh statements of the balance of naval power, 





when events have falsified the material basis of the 
programme now in execution? 


* * ” 


Tue rebellion in Arabia has naturally led to the 
mobilisation of reserves in various parts of the Turkish 
Empire. But the scale of these preparations and also 
their geographical distribution give rise to a much 
graver anxiety. It is not a natural, or an economical, 
or a usual plan to raise troops in Macedonia for service 
in Arabia. Rumors from Vienna are always to be 
received with caution. But we fear there may be some 
truth in the statement that the Young Turkish Com- 
mittee in Salonica has decided to recommend (or to 
order) the sudden calling up of 600,000 reservists. A 
parallel rumor from Sofia announces that the Sobranye 
in secret session has veted a supplementary military 
credit. The relations of Turkey and Bulgaria are un- 
doubtedly strained. It is significant that the Mace- 
donian Deputies have chosen this moment to present 
a report (only too well founded, we fear) on a fresh 
series of crue]ties practised upon some 500 Bulgarian 
political prisoners at Kotchana in Macedonia. These 
barbarities have been too frequent and too continuous. 
They may end by giving Bulgaria an excuse for war. 

* * x 

THESE alarms may be exaggerated; and, even if 
the danger is real, diplomacy may overcome it. There 
remains the standing danger to the new régime of the 
policy of centralisation and repression on which it has 
embarked. It will require, by its own estimate, at least 
33 battalions for the Yemen campaign. If it is well- 
conducted, with a quite un-Turkish regard for the 
requirements of hygiene, transport, and food supply, it 
will be ruinously expensive. If it is waged in the 
traditional slovenly way, it will result in the virtual 
defeat of this great force by heat, hunger, and disease, 
as every Yemen campaign has resulted in the past. 
Hilmi Pasha, who had governed the Yemen and knew 
it well, recommended the concession of autonomy under 
the Arab leader, the Imam Yahya. He fell, and his 
successor, Talaat Bey, reverted to the new-old policy 
of centralisation, tempered by more or less illusory 
reforms. The hill tribes and the Bedouin care nothing 
for reforms. They simply hate the Turks, and demand 
practical independence. Like the Albanians, they can 
be repressed only at a cost in money and men which 
will ruin the new régime. 


* * * 


Ir is announced that the Duke of Connaught is to 
be the new Governor-General of Canada, in succession 
to Lord Grey, and that he will hold the appointment 
for two years. The policy of a Royal Governor-General 
for Canada is not without difficulties, especially 
when it follows a career like Lord Grey’s. 
Lord Grey identified himself with the political 
and social life of Canada with a thoroughness 
in which it will be hard for the Duke to 
follow him. Nor is it possible to say that all parties 
in Canada will accept the new departure with equal 
pleasure. But the Duke’s singular tact and amiability 
will, we are sure, conciliate that vein of Canadian senti- 
ment which is least attracted by the notion of 4 
Canadian Court. Such an institution Canada does not 
as a whole desire, and the Duke may be trusted not to 
initiate it on any European model. 

* * & 

Tae “ Thunderer’’ was launched on Wednesday 
from the Thames Ironworks at Blackwall, and named 
by the wife of the Archbishop of Canterbury. At the 
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congratulatory tea the Archbishop himself spoke, and | 


expressed a hope that by the launching of this bulwark 
of British security we were “doing something to set 
forward the common good.’’ If the “common good’’ 
is obtained through the building of Dreadnoughts, the 
launching of the “ Thunderer’’ is indeed an event; 
for it will be the parent of many more “ Thunderers,’’ 
in many more shipyards, for which many millions of 
Christians and non-Christians will pay in meal and in 
malt. The important point to remember about the ship 
is that it is not merely a Dreadnought, or a super- 
Dreadnought, but a super-super-Dreadnought. It is 
an immensely more powerful vessel than its predecessor, 
the “ Neptune,” 
upon the original “ Dreadnought,’’ while it completely 
outclasses the German “ Dreadnoughts,’’ of which our 
Admiralty speaks as if they were serious rivals. 
* * * 

Lorp Mor -ey, relieved from the slavery of the India 
Office, delivered, on Friday week, an address to the Eng- 
lish Association on language and literature which con- 
tains much fresh thought and expression on both these 
subjects. We are sorry that we can only quote a few 
passages. He thought that English in India was 
destined to spread from an official tongue to a general 
unifying agent. He feared that the modern Press could 
not be held to have strengthened the “ faculty of con- 
tinuous and coherent attention’’ against the present 
tendency to “futile and ignoble dispersion of the 


as that vessel was itself an advance 


mind.”” He thought the spirit of the time remained 
the spirit of science, adding that three great scientific 
writers—Buffon, Darwin, and Huxley—were also 
masters of style. On the other hand, George Eliot’s 
creative power was impaired by her association with 
science ; while a peril of this documentary age was the 
loss in literature both of artistic pleasure and of free- 
dom and true power of presentment. He thought Lord 
Acton’s a leading case of knowledge and depth over- 
matching form. Lord Morley offered a fine definition 
of great prose. It comes, he said, “from supreme 
issues, earnest convictions, eager desire to convert and 
persuade, sublime events, passionate beliefs.’’ Of such 
eloquence he gave two examples from orators who were 
not scholars, Lincoln’s Second Inaugural and a passage 
of Cobden on the Irish famine. 
* * 

Mr. Carnecre has added a quarter of a million to 

his splendid original gift of half a million to the 


Dunfermline Trust. Nominally, he leaves the 
trustees free—they appear to have made ad- 
mirable use of the first gift— but wishes them 
not to apply the sum to the creation of a 
garden city for the population which is spring- 


ing up at Rosyth, two miles distant from Dun- 
fermline. His ground is that the building of war- 
ships ‘‘ invalidates our civilisation.’’ Yes; but slums 
also “‘ invalidate our civilisation,’’ and we presume the 
very proper desire of the Dunfermline Trust is to stop 
the creation of a slum at their doors. Is not that a 
highly civilised and practical object, especially now that 
the preventive machinery is at hand? We hope that 
Mr. Carnegie will re-consider his practical veto. A great 
work of human salvage depends on his decision. 
* * * 

Lorp CromER, in commenting on a paper of Mr. 
Hartog dealing with examinations in their bearings on 
national efficiency, made some interesting criticisms on 
Wednesday on our system of competitive examinations. 
His conclusion as to its effect on the Egyptian service 
was the curious one that, while it was good for character, 





it was bad for knowledge; and that the young French- 
man or German came to him with a much heavier men- 
tal equipment than the Englishman. But the blame for 
this lies surely less on examinations than on the work 
of our public schools. With regard to the Sudanese 
service, Lord Cromer stated he had abandoned com- 
petition, and had established with success a method of 
selection, first by himself and then by a board, who 
were restricted to University candidates. This, again, 
does not strike us as an ideal plan, but Lord Cromer 
seems to have been satisfied with it. We shall recur 


| to this important subject next week. 


——E 


* * % 

Tue ‘“ Observer,’’ under the heading “ Mysterious 
Russian breaks silence under threat of galvanic shocks,’’ 
reported a case which requires elucidation. A foreigner 
was found in a hay-stack near St. Ives, near Cambridge, 
and taken to the workhouse infirmary. He kept an 
absolute silence for some days, while the gossips were 
busy identifying him with “ Peter the Painter.’’ On 
Saturday last, we are told, “ under the inducement of 
shocks from a galvanic battery and threats of a repeti- 
tion of the treatment, he declared his identity.’’ He is, 
it appears, a Lithuanian, who ran away from the East 
End “ because the police and the soldiers were shooting 
foreigners.”’ If this story (which the “ Daily News”’ 
repeated next day in substantially the same words) be 
true, the authorities of this workhouse used torture to 
extract a confession. If it is not, we hope it will be 
promptly contradicted. That such a tale can be 
told with apparent zest is an evidence how far the panic- 
stricken xenophobia excited by the Mile End incident 


, 


may carry us. 
* * * 


We fear the new Portuguese Republic hardly 
realises the nature of the San Thomé-Angola question, 
and the great concern with which this subject is being 
watched both in this country and in the United States. 
A few months ago the Anti-Slavery Society sent a Depu- 
tation to Lisbon to make friendly representation to the 
Provisional Government. Before the Deputation started, 
and whilst the members were on the way, telegrams 
passed through the hands of the Portuguese Censor in- 
dicating that receptions were being prepared. But 
nothing of the kind happened, and, although the com- 
munications and interviews between the Deputation, the 
Foreign Secretary, and the newly-formed Lisbon Anti- 
Slavery Society were friendly, there were very few indi- 
cations that the real extent of the Angola-San Thomé 


crime was understood. 
* * * 


Tue British representatives were justified in 
regarding the situation with some uneasiness, for 
hardly had the Deputation left Lisbon when the 
new Society—which had the support of the Pro- 
visional Government—organised a meeting to attack 
the recruitment of laborers for the Rand! This has 
since been followed by articles in the Press, the object 
of which is to prove that the recruitment of laborers for 
the Transvaal is unmitigated slavery. We hold no brief 
for the mine-owners of South Africa. But it is ludicrous 
for the Portuguese to denounce the labor in Johannes- 
burg while their own Colonies of Angola and San Thomé 
are the scene of the most atrocious system of over-sea 
and plantation slavery now surviving. This week a 
group of the most important plantation owners of San 
Thomé have called on the Provisional Government in 
Lisbon to suspend a recent decree, making the repatria- 
tion of the slaves compulsory. We can only hope the 
Government will be strong enough to disregard such 


appeals. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE TASK OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
Tue Parliament of 1911 has met, and it may be well to 
set out clearly and simply the lines of its work for the 
nation. They require no extended definition. Essen- 
tially the House has one task, which in fact, if not in 
form, was committed to it by the Parliament of 1906. 
That Parliament was elected to carry out a general 
and by no means an immoderate programme of 
Liberalism, which for the ten preceding years had been 
Its leader had 


decided to leave the House of Lords alone, and to pro- 


excluded from the service of the State. 


ceed as if that body were prepared to treat its legislation 
with fairness. In twelve short months that dream was 
over. Long before its time had passed, it had learned 
that the Lords were determined to defeat every tradi- 
tional object of Liberalism—educational reform, elec- 
toral reform, land law reform, and, finally, financial 
It decided to organise its defence. With much 


wisdom the lines of protection for representative govern- 


reform. 


ment were chosen with the utmost simplicity and in- 
telligibility, and, once decided on, were firmly adhered 
to. The Veto Resolutions were succeeded by the 
Veto Bill, and for five years the electorate were 
The results of 
these straightforward tactics have been overwhelming. 


thoroughly educated in its meaning. 


On two occasions the people have pronounced, not in 
favor of a vague re-handling of the recalcitrant stuff of 
which the House of Lords is composed, but for a specific 
Two Prime Ministers, both 
with a remarkable gift for direct and unambiguous 
speech, commended this method in succession. But 


curtailment of its powers. 


their persuasive gifts were by no means the most con- 
siderable asset in the Liberal case. Before the second 
appeal could be made, the House of Lords threw up its 
hands. Three charges had been made against it. It 
was declared to have delivered partisan judgments, to 
have infringed the rights of the Commons, and to be in 
itself an ill-balanced and improperly constituted body. 
It admitted all these offences, and in a week’s sittings 
abandoned the ancient forms under whose cover they had 
been committed. It threw over the hereditary prin- 
ciple, formally relinquished the pretension as to finance, 
and offered a reduction of numbers, the Referendum, the 
elective or nominative principle—anything to convince 
the electorate that the House they knew had, in Lord 
Rosebery’s words, “‘ ceased to exist.’’ 

These were the pre-election tactics of the Lords. 
What are they now? 
has come to life again. 


Somehow Lord Rosebery’s corpse 
The people had given it no en- 
couragement ; theresult of the election of December, 1910, 
not only confirmed that of January, which presented an 
identical issue, but, in the event of resistance to 
the popular will, made a constitutional settlement 
inevitable through the exercise of the prerogative 
of the Crown. But a week or so sufficed to 
change the picture of this submissive, adaptable 
assembly, with its plans of plausible democracy, 
into a creation of entirely different aspect. ‘‘ Don’t 
ask us to surrender powers!” is now the cry of 


the men who, with the present fear of the electorate 
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New 
scenery and costumes, a fresh star or two, these accom- 
But it must be 
the old play, in the old theatre, under the old manage- 


before them, pretended to surrender everything. 
modating entertainers will provide. 


ment. In this guise to-day, with the skilless naiveté of 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, a little later with the weak 
and hypocritical reserves of Mr. Balfour and Lord Lans- 
downe, and later again, no doubt, with covert insults 
to the Crown, is to be presented the coming defiance of 
law and custom, the repudiation of the governing force 
in the Constitution, which is the will of the people, 
definitely expressed at a recent election. 

We may, therefore, at once prepare for the crown- 
ing act of the unfortunate party whose follies an able 
Tory mercilessly dissects in the “ Fortnightly Review.” 
Mr. Baumann thinks that the nation will attach no 
“ odium and ridicule ’’ to the creation of enough peers 
to secure the passage of a Bill which, in his opinion, the 
Lords have lost the right to reject. The “odium and 
ridicule”’ will fall, not on the new peers, but on the 
old. For the obstinacy of the Lords will put upon the 
shoulders of the Government the absolute necessity of 
setting up a House of Lords in harmony with the House 
of Commons. The Veto Bill proposes a very partial, 
slow, and tentative method of securing this result. The 
Lords, in their wisdom, insist on driving us to a method 
which, for the purposes of this Parliament at least, will 
make the Veto Bill unnecessary, and, for the first time 
for forty years, will secure a Liberal Administration 
the same liberty of legislation (and no more) as modern 
Conservative Administrations have invariably enjoyed. 
As a temporary expedient this will do quite well, and, in 
our view, is the best solution of the crisis. Its 
political results will be obvious and far-reaching. The 
working Tory majority inthe House of Lordswill probably 
be effaced by a creation of 200 to 250 peers. These can 
be recruited from at least a dozen sources to which the 
nation has been accustomed to look for expert guidance. 
The Indian, Imperial, Civil, and Municipal Services; 
the great professions; the large industries; the co- 
operative and trade unionist movements ; the administra- 
tions of charities and public institutions, furnish ample 
reserves for a progressive House of Lords. Who will 
scorn it? The people may laugh, but at whom? At 
the competent executants of their will, or at the short- 
range obstinacy of the caste against whom this serious 
but inevitable measure will have been framed? The social 
prestige of the aristocracy will, indeed, have been seriously 
affected, and will not readily be restored. That, again, 
is no national loss, for it merely hastens the continual 
fusion of the hereditary landowning class with American 
and cosmopolitan wealth, and with the great (or the small) 
middle-class. The House of Lords, as it will stand after 
the creations, cannot, of course, be a permanent insti- 
tution. It would be too large and too shapeless for 
such anend. But it will be just the kind of body from 
which to evolve a small, manageable assembly of compe- 
tent persons for the critical and revising work of which 
the representative Chamber will always stand in need. 
This, indeed, is the pretended aim of Lord Rosebery and 
Lord Lansdowne, who however, would destroy the 
present House of Lords in order to set up a more 
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plausible barrier to democracy. The Liberal view being 
that some friendly counselling force is necessary, we 
ought, in respect both for our own ideals and for the 
good of the nation, to make such a body as strong as 
possible. If there is a large devolution of local business 
to national assemblies, its main concerns will be foreign 
policy and defence and the most important type of Im- 
perial legislation. Such an assembly, built up on the 
lines of the Privy Council, and drawing somewhat freely 
from it, might be found in the end to serve all the 
reasonable purposes, not merely of one political party, 
but of all the parties in turn. 

We do not, however, desire to speculate too fast or 
too far. When the Lords first talked of rejecting the 
Budget, we said that they could do precisely as they 
pleased, but that if they took the wrong course they 
would pay for it. They have paid. There is no longer 
any question of grasping new powers—of “‘ referring *’ 
Bills to the nation, of meddling with finance, or 
of holding up Liberal Ministries. It is a question of 
equitable and rational terms with the democracy over 
the old unlimited veto. The Sibylline offer recurs at a 
moment when, with the break-down of Imperial Prefer- 
ence, the bankruptcy of Toryism in leaders, in political 
ideals, in practical policies, is more obvious even than in 
1909 and 1910. The only possible consequence of a fresh 
act of recalcitrancy is that the advance of Liberalism 
might be increased to such a degree that the critical 
force of the nation, always necessary, always to be re- 
spected and allowed for, could not keep pace with it. 
As Mr. Baumann truly says, the Conservative Party, 
having abandoned its “ foundations of principle,’ has 
lost its effective power of resistance to change. Change 
is overdue ; and, it is clear, must be accomplished by the 
only political force in this country possessing ideas, a 
hold on the coming forces in public life, and a marked 
The House of Lords cannot 
indeed be kept in being; for it has abolished itself. But 
many Liberals are willing to see its internal fabric stand 


degree of executive ability. 


so long as it does not overshadow and overwhelm the re- 
presentative body. Only—we are going to give the 


people the key of the door. 





THE DOWNFALL OF COLONIAL PREFERENCE. 


Tue Reciprocity Agreement between the United States 
and Canada will, if it goes through, inflict a more deadly 
blow on the cause of Imperial Preference than all the 
Chamberlain 
The tax on corn is the 


three General Elections held since Mr. 
opened his campaign in 1903. 
key to the Preference system, and if American wheat can 
enter Canada free of duty, it can be shipped free of duty 
to England. More than that, the conception of an Im- 
perial tariff fence against the rest of the world breaks 
down. The Preference system would have to include 
the United States, still by far the greatest of our com- 
mercial rivals. The bearing of the agreement is candidly 
recognised by the majority of the Tariff Reform Press. 
The more lightly moved journals announce in due form 
“ The 
says the “ Daily 


* And with that contract between the United 


that the cause of Imperial Preference is dead. 
Reciprocity Agreement will be signed,’ 


Mail,”’ 


, 








States and Canada, Imperial Preference ceases to be a 
factor in practical politics.’”’ So it would appear that 
the “ Daily Mail,’’ too, can think clearly, in response 
to a sufficient stimulus. The “ Times’”’ follows, with 
heavier tread, in the same track; but, upon reflection, 
allows its Toronto correspondent to comfort it with asser- 
tions of opposition to the agreement in Eastern Canada. 
The comfort is chilly as the February frost, for the corre- 
spondent himself admits that he has no reason to think 
that the opposition will succeed. Should it do so, it 
would preduce political reactions of which Canadian 
statesmen will be the first to recognise the danger. It 
would set up a division of political interests within the 
Dominion, and would cause the newer West, where a 
large proportion of the settlers are of American birth, 
to look to the United States as the hope of its free in- 
dustrial development. Indeed, even if the present agree- 
ment were, by some untoward combination of accidents, 
to fail, the fact that it has gone so far is sufficient to 
reveal the standing weakness of the Preference scheme. 
The tariff-wall between Canada and the States is, of 
course, wholly artificial. Its existence has caused the 
development of an East and West traffic, and has 
arrested the natural North and South lines of transit. 
But such an arrest cannot be permanent. It could stand 
while the West was undeveloped. The more rapidly the 
West develops, the more flimsy will be the structure 
opposed to the persistent pressure of economic forces. 
More clearly than ever we see that the Preferential 
system would tend, not to the unity, but to the dis- 
ruption of the Empire. The geographical relations of 
Canada being what they are, there could be no per- 
manent fiscal union of the Empire which should not 
include the United States. 

Assuming that the agreement goes through, what 
The ‘‘ Times ”’ 
to moderate the transports of the Free Trader by telling 


will be the effect on this country ? seeks 
him that he will no longer obtain dumped Canadian 
wheat. The American market being open to the Cana- 
dian farmer, he will no longer sell grain at reduced prices 
in the British market. Upon a long view we do not 
know that it is any serious loss. Stable prices, repre- 
senting a fair return on the real cost of production 
under the most favorable conditions, form the best basis 
for the good organisation of industry; and temporary 
cheapness in one country, owing to a glut in another, 
produced by tariffs in a third, has very mixed effects. 
Far more important from the Free Trade point of view 
is the blow dealt to American Protection, and the open- 
ing of a door between two Protectionist countries, which 
will have, as a consequence, the increase of facilities of 
exchange between Canada and the United States. 
The Tariff Reform movement here was, in fact, born 
out of due seasen. No political agitation was ever more 
unlucky in the hour of its inception, or in the arguments 
on which it chose to rely. Its case rested in part on the 
persistence of Protectionism in other countries, and it 
was put forward on the eve of a movement against Pro- 
tection in precisely those countries. It rested, further, on 
the relative stagnation in the growth of British exports, 
and it was brought out just before a decisive upward 


movement in the export trade began. It Jaid stress on 
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the decay of agriculture, and the years of its propaga- 
tion have been years of agricultural revival. 

To pass from economics to politics, what is likely to 
be the future of Tariff Reform if the agreement is rati- 
fied ? 
sensation has all the interest of novelty—with the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail.”’ 
But we must not close our eyes to the fact that Pre- 


On the preliminary point we agree—and the 
The agreement kills the Preference scheme. 


ference was only one of the legs on which Tariff Re- 
It was that on which Mr. Chamberlain 
But he 
launched his scheme when he became 


form stood. 
himself was originally most inclined to lean. 
had hardly 
aware of the movement of stronger forces from 


of the field. The 


system might draw the Colonies closer, but its real 


quite another part Preference 
advantage in the eyes of many was that it would push 
It was Protectionism, 


The 


double motive induced an amusing oscillation of argu- 


foreign competition farther off. 
not Imperialism, that told with the majority. 
ment upon the Tariff Reform platform. At one moment 
the Preferential system was a noble and self-sacrificing 
ideal. The increased cost of food was the price to be paid 
with a fond and willing heart for the cause of Imperial 
unity. In another hour, the protection of British industry 
and British labor was an act of obvious self-interest, 
obvious, that is, to all except the perverted Liberal mind, 
which loved foreigners better than its own countrymen. 
In future, we may take it that the argument for sacrifice 
will go under. The Preference scheme will disappear. 
The dream of compassing Imperial unity by commercial 
ties will be dissipated, and Tariff Reform will evolve 
into Protectionism pure and simple. 

If 
it cannot keep out American corn, the possibility of 


But even so, it will encounter great difficulties. 


food taxation dwindles into relative insignificance, and 
moreover, in losing the spurious political argument in 
its favor, is left to contend with its naked unpopularity. 
The Tariff Reform of the future will have to leave the 
agricultural interest in the cold. Raw materials were 
always to be exempt, and there is no difficulty in showing 
that the bulk of our imports consists either of food or 
of materials for use in one stage or another of our indus 
tries. The tariff movement seems likely, therefore, to 
dwindle down to the taxation of those so-called fully- 
manufactured goods which may represent some ten per 
cent. of our imports. In this form it may survive, and, 
by the dexterous use of economic fallacies and lavish 
expenditure in the furnishing of dump shops, retain a 
But it can hardly be the 


main “plank’’ in the platform of a great political 


measure of popular support. 


party. It contains no large revenue-producing 
possibilities, and cannot from this point of view 
stand a moment’s comparison with the Liberal 
method of taxing monopoly value and _ surplus 
wealth. As a remedy for unemployment it - is 


known by all careful thinkers to be illusory, and will 
lose even the power of illusion as the Liberal remedies 
for unemployment are developed. It would seem, in a 
word, that the Unionist Party must look elsewhere for 
the new inspiration which is to rescue it from the slough 
of despond into which it has admittedly fallen. On the 


other side, it may be hoped that Free Trade, depressed 
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for the time by the prevalence of high protection in 
Germany and America, will gather new strength from 
its successful resistance to assault in its original home. 
Both on the Continent and in America the passing of 
the years serves to bring out the true meaning of Pro- 
tection, the growth of Trusts, the ever-increasing pres- 
sure of high prices. We cannot doubt that the stability 
of the Free Trade position here is a source of high en- 
couragement to workers in the same cause abroad, and 
if it would be too sanguine to anticipate an era of 
general freedom, it is evident that a decline from 
the more extreme Protectionism is at hand. It is time 
among ourselves to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country by the removal of the revenue taxes on food, 
particularly those on cocoa and on sugar. Nothing 
stands in the way but the insanity of naval expenditure. 
The increased cost of social reform can be met by the 
It is for the sake of 
superfluous Dreadnoughts, which a few years hence will 


automatic expansion of revenue. 


be put out of date, that we maintain the tax upon the 
breakfast table, and offer to the Tariff Reformer our one 
vulnerable point of attack. 


WHO ARE THE RULERS OF INDIA? 
Wuen Mr. Chirol concluded his very able, well- 


informed, but in some respects reactionary book on 
India with a plea for the weakening of Ministerial con- 
trol, it was a sound instinct which taught some of his 
critics to see in his demand something approaching an 
Written 
genius fires them, or authority lends them force. 


unless 
But 
one divined that Mr. Chirol, fresh from his sojourn in 


event. words rarely make history, 


India, and steeped to the lips in the traditions and 
habits of thought of the service, was voicing a tendency 
which works and will work at the roots of our Empire. 
A student versed in Indian history could probably array 
a list of precedents which would carry us far back into 
Even under William III. 


the early adventurers, remote from posts, and secure 


the origins of British rule. 


almost from navies, showed a tendency to set up the 
defiant and rebellious authority of the man on the spot. 
The present controversy, if so decorous. and private a 
dispute deserves that name, came first to public know- 
ledge with Lord Curzon’s resignation. Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller’s removal from his high office revealed one of its 
phases. The significance of Mr. Chirol’s pleading for 
an all but autonomous bureaucracy lay largely in this, 
that it came at the moment when a powerful personality 
was quitting the India Office, and a successor was taking 
his place who does not bring to the support of his 
official authority the weight of a recognised leader of 
public opinion, or a great reputation won in other 
fields. It the 
Anglo-Indian service and from the whole Imperialist 
that the degree of which 
Lord Morley had exercised would not be tolerable, 
It is 
seldom that a great personality is called to the India 


seemed to be an intimation, from 


school, ‘interference ”’ 


might not, indeed, be tolerated, in his successor. 


Office. The bureaucracy, on the other hand, continues 
its even course, steady in the maintenance of a con- 


tinuous tradition, solid and single-minded in_ its 
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opinions, witha unanimity which one can find only among | 


ruling castes whose numbers are limited. It has time 
It can patiently endure such slight deflec- 
tions of its tradition as a Ripon or a Curzon may bring 
about for a few years from Simla, or a Morley from 
London. 


its ascendancy. 


on its side. 


sympathetic outsider, it re-stated its claim. 


placed on record his answer in the pages of the “ Nine- 
teenth Century.’’ He does not exaggerate the gravity 
he declares that the question of 
the relations between the Secretary of State for India 


and the Governor-in-Council is “ not a branch of the 


of the issue when 


main issue; it is, in fact, a trunk.”’ 


In spite of some rather perfunctory special pleading 


in Mr. Chirol’s book, we can hardly admit that the con- | 


stitutional position stands in need of statement or de- 
fence. It is clear beyond the possibility of doubt or 
The old East India Company claimed and exer- 
cised powers, vested in it by Statute, which were un- 
qualified and unlimited. By the Regulating Act of 


cavil. 


1772 the Governor-General and his Council were bound | 
to “ obey all such orders as they shall receive from the | 
When the 

Company disappeared in the Mutiny, the whole theory of | 


Court of Directors of the said Company.”’ 


the transfer was that the Secretary of State responsible 
to Parliament inherited its powers. “ Her Majesty,”’ 


as the resolutions and the Bill of 1858 put it, by one 
of the responsible Ministers of the Crown shall have 


and perform all the powers and duties relating to the | 
government and revenues of India “formerly vested | 


in the Company.”’ 


itself on royalty. It effect, 


Anglo-Indian ruling caste shall be supreme, the men 


means, in 


who have made the government of India a career, the 
men who perform the real work under a Viceroy who is 


their decorative head. But because the bureaucracy lacks 


a constitutional status, the new school has subtly placed 
the Viceroy in the van of its battle. 
King-Emperor’s personal power, and he is the magnet 
which attracts the loyalty to a Crown which is supposed 
to be the most. fundamental of all Oriental instincts. One 


may doubt, in passing, whether that loyalty is ever ren- 


dered with any spontaneity to a Sovereign who is not | 


also the theocratic head of his people; bad psychology 


is made to work in the service of bad law. But if any- 


thing is clear about the government of India, it is that | 


the Sovereign has no function there save that which he 
exercises through a Minister. The Mutiny proclamation 
authorised the first Viceroy “to act in our name and 
on our behalf, subject to such orders and regulations as 
he shall from time to time receive through one of our 
principal Secretaries of State.’’ Every subsequent 
warrant has repeated that same formula in all its monu- 
mental simplicity and clearness. 

Even were the Constitutional case much less simple 
than in fact it is, the dictates of policy would alone 
suffice to establish over again the rule which our fore- 
fathers laid down. To conceive an Anglo-Indian bureau- 
cracy, uncontrolled, or only partially controlled, by a 


Minister, is to erect the ideal of an unchecked despotism. | 


THE NATION. 


In the end, and on an average, it recovers | 
In these pages from the pen of’a | 
Lord 
Morley, as if to mark the importance of the event, has 


| systematic checks. 


cut or his coffee poisoned.”’ 


| of the British garrison. 


The new bureaucratic theory bases | 
that our | 


| the best, a makeshift. 
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It is to revert to the primitive phases of conquest and 
colonisation, when swarms of adventurers, held in leash 
only by some fiction of a feudal tie, went out to subjugate 
a weaker race. It is no answer to say that Oriental races 
prefer an unchecked despotism. What is tolerable from 
a man of their own race, subject to the instinctive checks 
which are in every man’s blood, may well be intolerable 
The East has 


always known how to impose its own slovenly and un- 


from a far better despot who is an alien. 


Even an Oriental tyrant, as Lord 
Morley reminds us, “ ran the risk of having his throat 
But apart from these ex- 
treme risks, he had to move among the frowns or plaudits 
of his own people, to whose opinions he could not be 
wholly indifferent. He had to act through native agents, 
who, in their turn, were subject to the intimate public 
He had to dread the preach- 


ing of the mosque or the denunciation of a prophet. He 


opinion of their own circle. 


might be deposed, if he were a Mohammedan prince, by 
his Sheikh-ul-Islam or his Cadi. He might find an 
irrevocable decision given against him on some cardinal 
point of policy by the Ulema. And, finally, he rarely, 
if ever, wielded a material power so hopelessly beyond 
the reach of competition or rebellion as a Viceroy of 
British India commands. of all this 
bureaucratic rule is not in the last resort the skill or 
prudence of the men on the spot. It is 70,000 soldiers 
“The strength of Lord Har- 
dinge in Council,’’ as Lord Morley puts it, “is British 
strength.”’ 
responsibility in trust to any selected caste or to any 
nominated deputy. 


The sanction 


A nation cannot surrender its power and its 


The offence in such a surrender 
against the liberties of India would be equalled only by 
It is thinkable that 
we should eventually leave a self-governing India to 


the treason to our own destinies. 


manage its own concerns on Canadian or South African 
But Lord Hardinge is the servant of the Mother 
Country, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier and General Botha are 


lines. 


| not. 
He stands for the | 


Lord Morley,’s stout defence of the value of Par- 
It is, at 
There can be no substitute for 


liamentary criticism makes salutary reading. 
the control of the governor by the governed. Of any 
system which excludes such control one can only say 
that it is not freedom. Nor is there, overt and confessed 
even in Lord Morley’s reforms, more than the germ of 
this control. It provides for criticism. It concedes to 
the governed no weapon, however blunted or unwieldy, 
by which they can enforce their will. The most that 
can be said of the function of Parliament is that it acts 


as a sort of jury. It can try the Government of India, 


| but it is necessarily partial and only half-informed. It 


cannot divest itself of the bias of the ruling race, and 
the interests which it is tempted to obey diverge in 
vital points from those of the governed. But there is 
always the probability, as John Stuart Mill put it, that 
“one or two of the jury will form an opinion worth 
having.”” The tendency of the future will not be in 
the end the tendency which Mr. Chirol advocates. If 
it is to be a long evolution that conducts India to self- 
government, the control of Parliament must surely 
be rendered by some expedient more continuous, 
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One method 
Ramsay Macdonald advocates 


more intelligent, and more systematic. 
is that Mr. 
and Lord Morley censures—the inclusion of some mem- 
bers of Parliament on the India Office Council. Another 
method would be the creation of a standing Parliamen- 
tary Committee for Indian affairs. A third possi- 
bility is that federalism in these islands may leave to 
But 
these devices at the best are makeshifts and expedients 


which 


Parliament leisure to attend to Imperial affairs. 
for our generation. M. Jaurés, in one of those visionary 
passages which give in the future tense so much of the 
truth of the present, predicted that when at length 


Europe faces the task of ending war, it will find the | teresting to trace the genesis and development of these 


solvent of its problem by conceding the autonomy of its | 


dependencies. In the meanwhile there resides in Parlia- 
ment the only force which can check an otherwise irre- 
sponsible, if benevolent, despotism, and so guide it that 


it will smoothly prepare its own peaceful supersession. 





THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 


[By a Lecat CorrEsPonDeENT. | 


Tue question whether the Declaration of London should | 








be ratified can be easily and promptly answered by those | 
who look only at its obvious shortcomings, dwell upon | 
its omissions, and take no heed of its good points. The | 


question is seen to be encompassed with difficulties, if 
we try to estimate the defects and the advantages of the 
Declaration, and to strike a fair balance. Perhaps my 
judgment is unconsciously warped. There is in everyone 
a natural leaning either towards the belligerent’s or the 
neutral’s view of the questions with which the Declara- 
tion is concerned. It appears to me that, in the conflict 
of interests of neutrals and belligerents, the governing 
principle should be that the former should prevail. 
Twice has there been a combination of maritime Powers 
against England, in order to assert neutral rights. 
Twice has that combination failed. My wish would be 
to see a third and asuccessful combination of States, with 
aims similar to the Armed Neutrality of 1780 and 1800, 
the initiator and head of which should be England. Per- 
haps I have been led by this desire to undervalue the 
Declaration, because it may impede or postpone such a 
union ; because it gives away or imperils certain neutral 


rights. 
The Declaration has many good features. It gets 
rid of certain rules which deserve to be obsolete. It 


reduces to order several parts of the subject, e.g., the 
law as to blockade, and, greatest gain of all, it makes 
possible the establishment of an International Court, 
which would in course of time create a rational system 
of jurisprudence, and would be the keystone of that 
international judicial administration which is being 
gradually built up. To reject all these advantages is 
to incur grave responsibility. But the weight of argu- 
ment against ratification is strong, and, on the whole, 
I am inclined to think, decisive. 

Three principles ought, it seems to me, to be 
supreme, and ought not to be impaired or weakened by 
any arrangement, or to gain any minor advantage. 

(1) That the position of this country as to food 
stuffs should be absolutely clear; that the words of any 
Declaration on the subject, to which we are parties, 
should give no pretext for the interception or condemna- 
tion of food going to the civil population. An abstract 
resolution to that effect would be of little practical value, 
unless it were added that the onus lay on the captor 
to prove that the wheat or flour seized was going directly 
to naval or military forces. 

(2) That care should be taken that privateering 
is not revived in a new form; that the letter and spirit 
of the Declaration of Paris in 1856 should be observed. 

(3) That no important neutral rights for which 
England has contended should be surrendered. 

These are essentials ; other matters may be the sub- 








ject of bargain or compromise. I am tempted to add asa 
fourth condition of less moment: 

(4) That any agreement should provide a settlement 
of questions which are likely to arise or give trouble 
in the next naval war. 

I need not quote the text of Articles 33, 34, and 35 
as to conditional contraband. It is not necessary to 
adopt the construction put upon these Articles by the 
Chambers of Commerce. But to put them in the wrong 
is not to justify the terms of the Declaration. It is enough 
to point out that there is much ambiguity in regard 
to a matter as to which there ought to be none; ambi- 
guity which, if it does not bring about unjust decisions, 
may lead from time to time to panics, and may furnish 
an unfailing argument for naval expenditure. 

Parenthetically, it may be remarked that it is in- 


Articles. Compare the statement of the law in the Eng- 
lish memorandum as to “‘ destination ’’ with that of the 
German; the “ Sommaire des Articles proposés comme 
bases des discussions’’; read the report of the actual 
discussion in the ‘‘ deuxiéme séance pléniére’’; and it 
will be seen how, perhaps under the skilful guidance of 
Herr Kriege, the Articles assumed their present shape ; 
more complex, ambiguous, and objectionable than our 
present law. 

Next, as to the conversion on the high seas of 
merchant vessels into vessels of war, which may mean 
a resuscitation of privateering. The arguments 
against sanctioning such conversion could not well be 
stated much more strongly than in the British memo- 
randum, where it is remarked that such proceedings 
are ‘‘entirely novel and without the support of any 
existing principles of international law. His Majesty’s 
Government therefore regard it as of great importance 
to neutrals that units of the fighting force of a belli- 
gerent should not be created except within the juris- 
diction of that Power.’’ These words are still valid. 

As to the third point, it is enough to refer to two 
cases; (1) the right to destroy neutral vessels carrying 
contraband without adjudication sanctioned by article 49, 
if ‘‘ taking into port would involve dangers to the safety 
of the ship or to the success of the operations in which 
she is engaged.’’ In spite of the safeguards in Articles 
50 and 51, as the text stands, the mere inability to 
furnish a prize crew would justify destruction. So, it 
seems to me, would distance from an available Prize 
Court, which might generally be pleaded by countries 
not possessing colonies. 

Further, as to the third point, I will saynomore than 
that non-recognition of the practice of pre-emption—cap- 
tureof conditional contraband, but payment by the captor 
—is a serious impairment of neutral rights. England, 
when strongest at sea, tempered by this practice her 
action in regard to conditional contraband. 

Lastly, as to point No. 4, it is notorious that an 
attempt is being made to pave the way for a revival 
of the Rule of 1756. The enforcement of that rule, at all 
events in regard to coasting trade, may be a feature of the 
next maritime war ; and it is unfortunate that the matter 
has not been explicitly dealt with. 

No better bargain with all the Powers concerned 
than that actually concluded was, perhaps, possible. It 
remains to be seen whether several Powers, including 
England, could not arrive at an agreement as to all or 
most of the points above stated, in harmony with an 
enlightened policy. In regard to contraband, the law 
of the United States is substantially the same as ours. 
In regard to the safeguards against privateering, it is 
not unreasonable to think that they would do to-day 
what they offered to do before, provided we agreed 
to immunity at sea of private property from capture. 
No country in the past more strongly protested against 
the Rule of 1756 than the United States, which were, 
indeed, the chief sufferers from it. 

If the Declaration is not ratified, it is some com- 
fort to think that an agreement on vital points with 
the United States is not impossible, and that it never 
was more likely to be attained than now. There are 
many signs that if we stood firmly by certain principles 


- in harmony with the principles of our modern civili- 


sation we should not stand alone. 
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Arte and Petters. 


THE “ THUNDERER.”’ 


An angry man forcing a rusty lock is more likely to 
break the key than to turn it, whereas a little oil will 
“do the trick.’’ A shy or baulky horse is driven 
more easily by persuasion than by a hard hand of 
violence. Affection and encouragement are better 
educators than the rod; to guide the will of children, 
servants, criminals, or lunatics is a surer way of getting 
them to do what you want than to “ break the will.’’ 
The entire economy of industry consists in substituting 
intelligence for muscle. Nor is it different with the art 
of Government, which is an art precisely in proportion 
as moral displaces physical force. Yet towards 
these trite maxims of the copy-book, as they ap- 
pear, some civilised elements of society show a strange 
recalcitrance. So we are startled to find in the 
ranks of our trained educationalists strong advo- 
cates of corporal punishment, while in many cultured 
circles a revulsion against what are regarded as “ falsely 
sentimental ’’ views of penology sets in. This feeling is 
very evident in the tendency both of practical politicians 
and of academic thinkers to insist that government in 
what they term “ the last resort ’’ rests on physical force. 
In all these quarters is manifest a definite fear of 
the essential process of civilisation. Partly, perhaps, 
this is to be attributed to the excesses of the champions 
of humanitarian idealism. It is a constant temptation 
to the reformer to paint man a little nearer to the 
angels than he has actually got. For the hardest 
lesson for enthusiasts to learn is that to belie the facts 
is a bad economy of progress. Now, it is quite certain 
that physical force can never disappear as a necessary 
factor in any plane of human action. A firm wrist as 
well as a little oil is required to turn the rusty lock. A 
shy horse will get more confidence, if it feels a strong 
hand on the reins. Certain elements of animal energy 
are profitable adjuncts, even necessary vehicles, for the 
play of moral and intellectual energy in teacher, doctor, 
statesman. Government, or the art of steering men, 
does always require, though it does not “ rest upon,’’ the 
power of physical compulsion. The economy of civilisa- 
tion consists not in getting rid of force, but in constantly 
reducing its proportions, so that the spiral coil, thick 
with brutality in its lower circles, shows as it rises a 
constant thinning of this base alloy. 

This is, surely, the accepted faith of civilisation, the 
very heart and hope of the spirit of humanity, the reality 
of the ascent of man. But it is not, as our language 
may sometimes suggest, a slow, regular, inevitable pro- 
cess, a merely mechanical evolution of the higher from 
the lower form. For, as soon and as far as the truth 
is recognise, even by a few men, this recognition itself 
becomesa mighty lever of progress. Theascentof therace, 
undertaken as a conscious process of organised endeavor, 
supported by the trained will and collective idealism of 
man, is imbued with new potency and new economy. 
The slow pace of the long ages of unconsciousness, of 
blind evolution, may be immeasurably quickened by the 
conscious aim and effort of a reasonable and informed 
public opinion in the vanguard of human progress. The 
great mass of mankind, however, it will be said, still 
remains far too low-lived and too feeble-feeling for 
any such task. Perhaps this is true. There rests there- 
fore a special obligation upon the spiritually-enlightened 
members to stir by their ministrations this sluggish tem- 
per, in order that the powers of a widely self-conscious 
humanity may be liberated for the larger co-operation. 
An immense responsibility rests upon the men and 
women who, in every community, by their place 
and calling, visibly embody and represent the claims of 
this spiritual economy. For it is for them in their con- 
duct and utterances to let their light so shine that those 
in spiritual darkness may see it, to seize every occasion 
which current history affords to stir the faith of their 
fellows in the efficacy of the spirit, to take gently by the 
hand their backward brothers prone to violence, and to 
show them the more excellent way. For the slope of 
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civilisation is a slippery one; there are constant tempta- 
tions to “reel back into the beast.’’ The Tempter 
is to-day abroad in our midst ; he tells us, “ Yes, you have 
put down most forms of civil violence, you have built 
stable cities, large enduring States, the neighbor within 
your gates is your friend, with whom you may live in 
amity and without fear. But the work of human 
cohesion cannot go further, the neighbor outside your 
gate is your enemy, he would steal your trade, your 
fame, your territory, your very life. Beneath a sham 
comity, hatred and the desire to destroy are the feel- 
ings which dominate the relation of nations. Affection, 
mutual intercourse, and sympathy, sentiments of 
humanity, are inapplicable on this wider plane. Wisdom 


. lies here in suspicion and the preparation of the instru- 


ments of physical destruction.’’ So spake the Old Ser- 
pent, a liar from the beginning and to the end. 

This is surely the moment when the voice of 
Christianity might make itself heard above the troubled 
waters, calming the waves of hatred and suspicion. It 
is a moment in which even an Archbishop might stretch a 
point in favor of the gospel of peace and goodwill on 
earth. One might even imagine how this great spiritual 
leader of our nation might have felt impelled, by a 
Divine call, this week to utter a solemn warning to the 
nation not to put its trust so much in chariots and 
horses, and in ships of war. At such a time a calm, grave 
word of spiritual suggestion might have gone far to 
bring home to our people, halting in the faith, the true 
defences of a nation. Perhaps this was too much to 
expect. Yet we think that even the ordinary carnal- 
minded Englishman experienced a certain feeling of in- 
congruity on learning that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury attended at Canning Town last Wednesday 
to bestow a sort of episcopal blessing upon the 
launching of the greatest instrument of physical 
destruction ever forged by the perverted ingenuity of 
man. With a strange instinct of propriety the Arch- 
bishop declined to set his own consecrated hands upon 
the lever. This, he seems to have felt, was no work for 
a Churchman. It was woman’s work, a labor of love, 
to reconcile the higher call with the sterner realities of 
the actual world. This formal authorisation by the 
greatest spiritual personage in the land of the most 
powerful concrete negation of God yet pronounced upon 
this earth, seems to cut deep into the moral psychology 
of our nation. To bring out the full flavor of the situa- 
tion it only needed the graceful little incident of the 
loosening of doves, each, we understand, bearing in its 
mouth a sprig of olive to one of the Chancelleries of 
Europe. It was all done, as Dr. Davidson explained in 
a few eloquent sentences, in the spirit of love, and for 
the furtherance of peace among the nations. 

What is to become of a public whose spiritual shep- 
herds can so betray them? For this latest weapon of war 
“The Thunderer,’’ surely expresses, in name as 
in nature, the denial of the essential features of Chris- 
tianity. We do not indeed forget the ‘‘ moral support ”’ 
rendered at the Boer War, or the send-off sermon of the 
Dean of Canterbury, with his ‘‘ For how shall man die 
better than in facing fearful odds, For the ashes of his 
fathers and the temples of his Gods?’’ But the “ Thun- 
derer,’’ with its resounding title, seems to us to gather to- 
gether and embody more aptly than any other national 
instrument the lower economy of physical force. Itself the 
first fruits of a campaign of unrivalled mendacity, it 
may be said to have been conceived in iniquity. Its 
gigantic person incarnates the sad surrender to 
foes without and fears within of the related 
principles of peace and economy by a Government com- 
mitted to them by the most sacred pledges and the 
plainest interests. The largest concentrated waste of 
human effort is devoted to the most perfect expression 
of the doctrine that, as a nation, we live by force and 
not by righteousness. For what other interpretation can 
properly be put upon the conduct of a people which com- 
mits itself to expending a constantly and rapidly grow- 
ing proportion of its ofganised resources of body and 
mind to devising and manufacturing instruments de- 
signed for the destruction of human life? It is not the 
question whether some alloy of physical force must 
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always remain necessary, or whether defensive arms 
may not be legitimate. It is a question of organised 
retrogression, a reversal of proportion between spiritual 
and moral force, a denial of the faith by which mankind 
has been slowly moving through the ages from the beast 
towards the full stature of humanity. 





FRANCE IN A MIDDLE-AGED MOOD. 


Wuewn Paris listened, a few months ago, to one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s orations upon things in general, not merely 
with politeness, but with an affectation of thinking his 
discourse an important event, we felt ourselves to be in 
the presence of a phenomenon which required explana- 
tion. We thought, at the moment, that we knew what 
it meant. The man who dares in Paris to utter a 
platitude gives proof of audacity, and audacity is ever 
a passport to the attention of French ears. The speech 
was an escapade, a challenge. Mr. Roosevelt had talked 
with an air of immense authority and earnestness the 
current, un-analysed common-sense of the muscular 
Western mind. He had the success of all innovations. 
He was a rough-rider among the intellectuals; and, for 
the moment, they were startled. There really is much 
truth in platitudes. Tell a man who never has heard 
these daring propositions before, that ‘‘ honesty is the 
best policy ’’ and ‘‘ character the foundation of a na- 
tion,’’ and there is a chance that he may mistake your 
proverbial wisdom for epigram. There is, however, 
another explanation of Mr. Roosevelt’s success. It is, 
in a word, that the French mind is passing through a 
quasi-Rooseveltian phase. It is busied with actualities. 
It has schooled itself to opportunism. It has left its 
mysticism and its idealism, with its scepticism and its 
temerity, among the discarded lumber of the latest phase 
of youth. Alike in politics and in literature it is posi- 
tive and realist, absorbed in definite problems, and bent 
on living in the moment to solve the urgent questions 
which the day’s happenings bring with them. That, in 
three sentences, is the conclusion of a rather rambling 
book (‘The Real France,’’ John Lane), diffuse, yet 
pointed and witty in its style, sparkling, and none the 
less a shade monotonous, in which Mr. Laurence Jerrold 
has expounded a ripe and intimate knowledge of contem- 
porary France. 

In politics there assuredly is a case to be made out 
for such a view of France. The last twelve years have 
witnessed the rise and disappearance of one of the most 
startling movements of idealism which our generation 
has anywhere produced. Politics were never more petty 
or more opportunist than on the eve of the Dreyfus 
affair. It was an epoch of little men and of fleeting 
ministries, in which successive scandals destroyed suc- 
cessive gangs of office-seekers. Then came the superb 
struggle in which the wit and intellect and character of 
all that, was best in France set itself against the Army, 
the Church, the professional politicians, and all the 
rooted prejudice of a people, to turn the country upside 
down in order to do justice to one Jew. The reckless- 
ness and the courage of it could be paralleled nowhere 
else. It brought the Republic itself into danger. There 
was a risk of a fatal divorce between the State and its 
Army. The most inert of pretenders displayed a momen- 
tary activity. The youth of Paris was moved to hurl 
stones in the street at a newly-elected President. An 
Anglo-Saxon party of reform would not have faced such 
risks, or insisted in the end on the ultimate satisfaction 
of ideal justice. Some meaningless compromise would 
have satisfied us. Dreyfus would have been pardoned, 
more or less in secret, but he would not have been 
absolved and he would not have been reinstated or pro- 
moted. This French idealism insisted, to the point of 
making the cashiered Picquart Minister of War, on 
raising a temple to the conception of Impartial Justice, 
and forcing the Army to defile before her with its colors 
lowered. There followed a period which one could still 
describe as the sober triumph of a practical, but still 
high-minded, idealism. M. Jaurés was prophet and 
all-but dictator at once. Then came the reign of M. 
Clemenceau. It was government by bayonets and 
epigrams. It was the period when a mot from the 








Prime Minister silenced the Opposition, while the prisons. 
received the agitators, and the prefects controlled public 
opinion in the manner of the-Second Empire, with the 
telephone to perfect the mechanism. Ideals were for- 
gotten and authority ruled. M. Clemenceau fell, but it 
was only to make way for M. Briand, colder, less 
brilliant, more calculating, but equally opportunist, and 
even more openly a man of expedients, a day-to-day 
thinker,- an arriviste, a governing man. There would 
have been nothing startling in the re-appearance and 
the uninterrupted succession of this type, were it not 
that each of these men had his past. Clemenceau was 
the incarnation of that reckless idealist movement which 
had extorted justice for Dreyfus. Briand had been the 
protagonist of that violent Socialism which was at once 
anti-patriotic, anti-Parliamentary, and anti-bourgeois. 
One seems to see a symbolic recantation in the chances 
and destinies which brought these two men _ succes- 
sively to power. French idealism discarded its other 
worldliness when the doors of the Ministry of the In- 
terior closed behind them. There is more in this than 
the normal opportunism of all public men in every 
country. It is not mere cynicism, nor yet the ordinary 
exploitation of disinterested causes by the talented ad- 
venturer whose real aim has only been to arrive. Some- 
where in the evolution of these two men the youth of 
the nation began to grow grey-haired. A whole genera- 
tion took office with them. 

A close analysis would, we think, discover without 
much difficulty what in fact it was which suddenly 
steadied and checked this genial idealism, confronted it 
with harsh realities, and forced it into prudence and 
discipline and the conservation of its energies. It was 
the rude shock of the quarrel with Germany which 
resulted in the dismissal of M. Delcassé in the face of 
the enemy. The humiliation of that episode has not yet 
been forgotten, and it had upon the national temper 
something of the effect of the defeat of 1870. France 
had looked her peril in the face, shivered, cowered, and 
then, with her perennial power of recuperation, set her- 
self once more to become prudently strong. She thought 
she had seen for a moment the real hard forces which 
control the modern world. Fresh from her triumphant 
campaign of civil justice against the army, she was 
suddenly reminded for how much the army counts. She 
turned from her dreams, and she was tempted to deal 
very harshly with the dreamers. M. Jaurés was still 
the prophet, but he has ceased to be the dictator. His 
hearers listened still to the eloquent periods, but they 
heard a dim echo of German feet marching westwards, 
and caught the rumor of the wheels of those military 
trains which were so nearly set in motion in the winter 
of 1905. There settled on the French mind the convic- 
tion that idealism carries its penalty in this world, and 
with it a determination to repress the very tendencies 
which Briand had led and Clemenceau befriended. 
It is not the mere ageing of youth or the inexplicable 
succession of spiritual fashions which underlies the 
sudden conversion to opportunism and realism. France 
underwent an experience. 

When Mr. Jerrold turns from politics to the general 
intellectual life of France, and proceeds to generalise in 
the same strain, he allows a partial truth to override 
him. It is true that the audacious and visionary ten- 
dencies in literature are no longer in the ascendant. The 
poets are tired of the vers libres, and have returned to 
Alexandrines. The critics have discovered Racine, as 
the journalists have discovered Roosevelt. Instead of 
the extravagant mysticism of “ Les Jeunes,” which was 
blasphemous and reverent, ecstatic and anti-clerical at 
once, there is the sober humanitarian religion of “ Le 
Sillon ’’ (which, by the way, he quite omits to mention). 
Mysticism has gone. Men have ceased to play with the 
Absolute, but those of them who were in earnest have 
settled down to Modernism. But, indeed, the evidence 
of the reviews is that tendencies no longer matter. An 
editor, as Mr. Jerrold puts it, who would have inquired 
ten years ago what precisely are a young contributor’s 
metaphysics, now asks only whether he can write. The 
same opportunism shows itself here as in politics. There 
always was a ferment among the young. Decadents 
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and symbolists, mystics and realists, have always fol- 
lowed each other in the Latin Quarter as masque- 
raders succeed each other in a carnival. There always, 
in the life of the individual, came a time when he cut 
his hair, and sought a post in some provincial pre- 
fecture. How often did Balzac describe the personal 
transition from idealism to opportunism? But always 
one generation of youth was ripe, when the last seceded. 
Always the torch was handed on, and a perennial spirit 
of youth continued its experiments and extravagances. 
Someone was always discovering the last word of reve- 
lation in his early ’twenties. Are we to believe Mr. 
Jerrold, and admit that opportunism has vanquished 
even the Latin Quarter? It may be true that literature 
shares with politics its mood of conservatism and 
specialisation. But in painting and in music there has 
never been a time of bolder experiment. The French 
genius, which never before achieved any daring expres- 
sion of its own personality in music, has at length 
founded a school. We confess to but a limited 
admiration for Debussy and his younger comrades. 
But at least they have something that is wholly new 
to say. It is a recklessly novel manner. It is a reaction 
and a protest alike against the modern Germans and the 
modern Slavs. It is a somewhat extravagant experiment, 
which proceeds on a conscious theory of nature and art. 
Here at least is ferment enough, and a ferment which 
has already produced its strong new wine. There is no 
opportunism here. Mr. Jerrold has nothing to say of 
French music, and he is equally silent as to the tenden- 
cies in French painting which have set London by the 
ears this winter. Our own difficulty in appraising the 
Post-Impressionists is that they do not in any sense seem 
to form a single school. One may see in Flandrin a 
master, in Gauguin a quaint exotic, in Matisse a rather 
insolent pretender. But this at least, however one may 
appraise them, they have in common, that they stand for 
the unlimited license of experiment and self-expression. 





THE END OF THE WAR.CORRESPONDENT? 
For the moment there is peace almost universal, and, as 
Milton said of the Nativity, the Kings sit still with 
awful eye. There is nowhere any contest that could 
be called war, and only in Yemen is there fighting 
at all. A pause has come, but such pauses are rare; 
and, looking back over the last fifteen years, one can 
hardly recall a single year in which there was not war, 
violent uprising, or violent suppression in some part of 
the world. Nearly everyone, except a few soldiers and 
most contractors, prays for peace in his time. Yet 
everything connected with war remains a_present- 
day problem, and it is better to reflect upon the problem 
during a pause than to leave it unsettled till the scuffle 
and muddle of getting an army into the field bewilder 
us again. At the moment, the problem of the war cor- 
respondent is naturally suggested by Mr. J. B. Atkins’s 
excellent biography of Sir William Russell (Murray) 
and it is exactly one of those difficult but secondary 
problems which are likely to be left to the last, and then 
bungled through anyhow. 

As Mr. Atkins shows, “ Billy” Russell was not 
exactly the first war correspondent, for the literary 
critic, Crabb Robinson, wrote some letters from the 
Peninsula, and a musical critic was sent out to report 
on the Carlist War of 1837. But Crabb Robinson saw no 
actual fighting, though a correspondent’s task in a battle 
must have been very enviable when the front extended 
only a mile or two, and by standing on a hillock two or 
three hundred yards to the rear he could witness the 
whole conflict without much danger, provided his own 
side held their ground. Russell could fairly claim to be 
the first recognised war correspondent who sent regular 
news and was present in action. Imitating Grattan’s 
saying about the Irish Parliament of 1778, he used to 
say of the war correspondent, ‘‘ I sat by his birth, and 
I followed him to his grave.’’ He was, himself, the 
birth : our problem is, whether the trade of war corre- 
spondent was buried in his grave only four years ago, 
or on what terms it can survive. 

Evidently, people still demand direct and indepen- 








dent news of war, if they can get it. Even for the brief 
and inglorious Spanish campaign in Morocco during the 
summer of 1909, Spain sent a few correspondents be- 
sides several photographers ; France sent one or two, and 
three of us were specially sent by London editors, besides 
“ Reuter’s,” and an artist of long experience. That was 
a war of no significance, except to a few financiers and 
armament manufacturers, who wanted to exploit some 
mines, and to the Spanish people, who had to give their 
money and, in some cases, their lives, for the advantage 
of mining companies, chiefly in Paris. Yet English and 
other editors thought it worth while to spend a good 
deal for news about it. In a serious war they would 
naturally spend much more, although any big war is 
a disaster for all newspapers, and the very best 
correspondent cannot hope to retrieve his paper’s losses. 
So we may say the demand for the war correspondent’s 
work continues. It is partly due to interest in the 
fate of armies and nations, partly to interest in finance, 
but almost entirely to the natural delight in hearing 
tales of death and danger from the bosom of security, 
and in calling up a sense of hardship and courage amid 
the tranquility of suburban trains. The citizen in 
“ Faust ’’ knew nothing more agreeable than talking 
of wars and tumults while nations flew at each others’ 
throats far away in Turkey, and he himself stood at the 
window, and watched the boats gliding up and down the 
river. 

The demand persists, but difficulties have always 
existed, and they are increasing. Mr. Atkins shows 
that, even in the Peninsula, Wellington had to protest 
against the publication of private letters from his 
officers, because they gave information to the enemy. 
Russell’s own letters record the extreme disfavor with 
which his presence was regarded by the authorities when 
he was performing his highest service of “saving the 
remnant of the army’ in the Crimea. They said his 
accounts of the army’s misery and sickness (nearly half 
being incapacitated) during that terrible winter en- 
couraged the enemy. Lord Raglan (who never deigned 
to speak to him) complained that he had betrayed the 
knowledge of a position to Russia. Albert the Good 
wrote of him as a miserable scribbler. He was neglected, 
thwarted, and insulted on every hand. After the war 
Gortchakoff told him the Russians never gained any 
information from his letters that they did not know 
beforehand. But for a long time the idea persisted that 
he was giving away his country, and (what was in reality 
worse) he was telling most unpleasant truths. To tell 
unpleasant truths is the war correspondent’s most 
dangerous duty, and Russell had a moral genius for 
doing it. In the Crimea and in the Zulu War it got 
him into serious trouble. In the American Civil War 
it drove him from the country. And yet it must be 
remembered that in the Crimea he worked by letters 
only, except for a few words by telegraph on the fall of 
Sebastopol. At the end of the Mutiny the manager of 
the “Times’’ wrote to him: “Some of your electric 
letters were astonishingly vivid.’’ There is a simple 
charm about the expression, though it is the epitaph to 
the leisure of old times. 

With the use of the telegraph for all news, the 
objections both to unpleasant truths and the betrayal of 
information grew rapidly. Archibald Forbes showed 
what could be done with it, and gave the death-blow to 
the work at which he excelled. Since his time there 
can be no more free correspondents, dashing off to the 
nearest wire, with a revolver in each hand. The censor- 
ship has ruined the trade in melodrama. It is inter- 
esting to learn that, during the outcry in the Crimea, 
Russell proposed his letters should be censored, but the 
idea was not taken up. Censorship has made the sur- 
vival of the war correspondent just possible, but it has 
not made his position easier. Lord Wolseley’s scorn for 
him in “The Soldier’s Pocket-Book’”’ is well known. 
Even after he ceased to speak of him as a man who ate 
up the army rations, he could only say of corre 
spondents :— 

“‘ Soldiers, of course, object to their presence in camp upon 
military grounds, but as long as the British public’s craze for 


sensational news remains as it is now, the English general must 
accept the position,” 
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all events in Egypt. In South Africa, 
Roberts showed his habitual politeness and good- 
sense, but the censorship added enormously to the 
correspondents’ difficulties, especially in the out- 
lying regions of that scattered campaign. Many were 
tempted to remain close to head-quarters, so as to be 
“on the wire.’’ But in that case they generally saw 
little for themselves, and they soon found that the 
General was both the best and the first of corre 
spondents. If they accompanied other columns, there 
was always the difficulty of getting the message away, 
finding the censor, and inducing him to pass more than 
the least interesting fraction. And all the time the 
correspondent was tormented by the fear that he might 
be missing something important at the centre, and 
falling behind in what Mr. Atkins rightly calls the 
danse macabre of competition. 

Writing of his first engagement—the Battle of the 
Alma—Russell accurately relates what most correspon- 
dents feel :— 


**How was I to describe what I had not seen? Where 
learn the facts for which they were waiting at home? My eyes 
swam as I[ tried to make notes of what I heard. I was 
worn out with excitement, fatigue, and want of food. I had 


been more than ten hours in the saddle; my wretched horse, 
bleeding badly from a cut in the leg, was unable to carry me. 
My head throbbed, my heart beat as though it would burst. 
. . . It was now that the weight of the task I had accepted fell 

on my soul like lead.” 
Yet, compared with a modern correspondent, his task 
was easy. The front at the Alma was small—not much 
more than a mile, I suppose. The range was short. 
The enemy could be distinctly seen, and the incidents 
or movements of his army easily followed. Russell 
was close to his base of supplies, and, when the fighting 
was over, he had not to search for the censor. He was 
not compelled to write his account of the battle that 
night, and he had no competitors. Everyone acknow- 
ledges that he was the greatest, as well as the first, of 
war correspondents. But, at the same time, a modern 
correspondent would think himself fortunate in such con- 
ditions, and I cannot help remembering a day when we 
were out on a fifteen-mile front at four in the morning, 
and all day the fighting against an almost invisible 
enemy continued, till our force was driven back on both 
flanks and in the centre, and we crawled to camp at 
sunset (I with a horse long disabled), and sat down to 
write our accounts of the battle, and went out in the 
dark to hunt for the censor in vain, and spent most of 
the night in efforts to get our messages through, most 
of us failing. Yet even that was a trifling affair com- 
pared to great modern battles with fronts of fifty miles. 
The telegraph, the censor, and long-range weapons 
have increased the correspondent’s difficulties till they 
have almost made him impossible. That was what 
Russell meant by saying he had followed him to his 
grave. The Japanese buried him alive in that grave, 
and kept him there—‘‘ honorably,’”’ of course. Yet Mr. 
Atkins thinks he is not quite dead. He thinks him es- 
sential for news, and also for criticism, but especially 
for praise. It is obviously harmful to leave generals 
as their own and only critics ; still worse as their own and 
only admirers. A good correspondent who can both 
see, write, and face unpopularity as well as danger, is 
a necessary servant of truth. Only, he must now serve 
under conditions. About the middle of the South 
African War, my colleague on the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ”’ 
(Mr. M. H. Donohoe, who has since won such distinc- 
tion) joined me in drawing up a kind of memorial, on 
the censorship among other things. We suggested that 
officers should not be appointed to the censorship on the 
ground that they were obviously unfit to be appointed 
to anything ; that the censor should, as far as possible, 
remain in pre-arranged positions, and not go careering 
about the battlefield, or dining with distant messes ; and 
that correspondents should be organised into a corps, 
with a regulation uniform, and a distinctive rank 
in the Army. Some time after the War, most 
of the correspondents attended a meeting at the 
War Office, when it was proposed to draw up a list of 
us, from which alone editors might choose a representa- 





The proposal fell through because it would have 


Office, and editors refused to be restricted in their choice 
of aman. But, since then, no one has given a thought 
to the matter, as far as I know, and yet it is important. 

For myself, I have long advocated the solution 
which Mr. Atkins suggests in his concluding chapter— 
the solution that no war correspondent should be allowed 
the use of the telegraph. In the case of European wars, 
a further limitation of time in regard to letters would be 
necessary. Otherwise, special messengers would go fly- 
ing off to editorial offices only one or two days distant, 
and the news would still come dangerously soon. Of 
course, there are many correspondents who would risk 
everything to send messages to the nearest telegraph 
station across the frontier, and in Europe that would 
be easy. A declaration that every correspondent against 
whom this offence was proved would be immediately 
executed as a spy might not entirely prevent the prac- 
tice, but would act as a sufficient check to young en- 
thusiasm, especially if the newspapers were compelled to 
pension the widows. In most modern wars the general 
will beat the correspondents on the wire, and their tele- 
grams become always less valuable. Without the use of 
the telegraph their accounts will gain accuracy; they 
will be able to see much more of the campaign ; they will 
put events in truer proportion, and the nuisance of the 
censorship will disappear. Whether editors will think 
it worth while to send a correspondent for news by letter, 
I cannot say. But, at all events, the proprietors will 
be spared far the heaviest part of a correspondent’s ex- 
pense, and so far I can see no other solution of an in- 
creasing difficulty—no other except the Japanese method 
of ordaining the correspondent’s suicide by polite com- 


pulsion. Henry W. Nevinson. 





WAVES OF THE SEA. 


Unper the rare blue of a January sky the sea is calm 
as the proverbial mill pond. There is not a ruffle on 
the still face that we propose to shatter a little later 
with adventurous plunge. The eye, travelling all the 
way to the horizon, cannot detect a shade to show, like 
the play of muscle beneath the skin, the passage of a 
wave. Yet where the sea meets the shore, every now 
and then, it seems to lift itself up an inch or two, or 
withdraw from land, showing a misfit like that of a 
fluid that has shrunk in its bowl, and then the little 
wall falls on the sand with a throb. Long after quiet 
has been restored, there is again the indrawing of the 
ocean’s sigh, and again the explosion of its discontent. 
Each wave is a little different from the last, each alto- 
gether intangible in its beauty and meaning, and each 
of the longest procession, exciting the mind to find a 
new simile to try and catch it. Myriads of thoughts 
about the waves have been hatched and thrown away, 
only the best and the tritest remain. Ocean is quietly 
sobbing its remembrance of some unkindness of the wind 
two thousand miles away and many days ago. 

You can never mark the creation of a wave. The 
wind is howling and the waves are running, but it is 
always a past wind that raised the waves, the present 
one is increasing those beyond. The present work of 
the wind is the frosting of existing waves with countless 
super-imposed wavelets. The dominant waves them- 
selves are hours, or perhaps days, old, and they run up 
and down rollers that are weeks old, in an ocean that 
has not quite recovered the lashings of the eocene 
age. Waves of the south-west, of the north-east, of the 
tide and the gulf stream, of attack and of recoil from 
the battering of a cliff, are all running at once; and 
though we only see the dominance of the present storm, 
it is marked as truly with the others as we are marked 
by the idiosyncrasies of a million ancestors. 

The home of the waves is in the deep sea; the shore 
is but their beautiful end. From the immensity of the 
Atlantic, after weeks of travail, the great green rollers 
come hurrying in to dash themselves to pieces against 
the basalt cliffs of Cornwall. The huge aquatic rocket 
that is exploded thundrously in one minute was not made 
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while we saw it heave from the horizon and come rush- 
ing in. Its nature, and the nature of the waves that 
recede the rollers, can best be studied out there when 
and where the winds make them. In an entrancing book, 
called ‘‘ Waves of the Sea and Other Water Waves ’’ 
(Unwin), Mr. Vaughan Cornish has set down the results 
of fifteen years’ study of this section of the great order 
of undulations, an order as all-pervading in physics 
as the microbes are in organics. He measures them 
with the eye, though scarcely with the foot-rule, of 
science, giving us the formule for getting their height 
from their length, their length from their period, their 
velocity in relation to that of the wind—almost a census 
of the waves in the principal oceans and inland waters 
of the earth. 

We will but take from this remarkable book one 
of the ingenuities of wave measurement by deduction. 
As the deep-sea wave approaches the shore its velocity 
is, of course, checked by the drag upon the bottom. 
Each new shallowing puts on a new (calculable) check 
until, in quite shallow water, whatever may have been 
the speed of the waves once, they are all reduced to 
the same comparative crawl. But it follows that, as 
each wave suffers the same check, the time interval 
between the waves will remain the same as it was, and 
from the time interval, or “ period,’’ we can calculate 
the original length of the wave, its height, and its speed 
when it raced in mid-ocean under the lash of the 
cyclone’ At Branksome Chine, on February Ist, 1899, 
Mr. Cornish saw a series of breakers come in on a calm 
sea at an average interval of twenty-two and a-half 
seconds. The period in seconds multiplied by three 
gives us the speed of the deep-sea waves that produced 
the breakers as sixty-seven and a-half knots an hour, 
or seventy-eight and three-quarter statute miles an 
hour. If we square the ‘‘ period’’ and multiply by 
five and one-eighth we arrive at a deep-sea wave length 
(that is, distance between fore and after trough) of 
2,594 feet, very much more than the length necessary to 
produce the maximum Atlantic wave height of forty- 
five feet. 

The story is not finished. On consulting the chart 
of the exceptionally violent North Atlantic storm of 
January and February, 1899, Mr. Cornish finds that in 
the right direction and 2,000 miles away there was blow- 
ing a gale in a very deep isolated depression, at nearly 
sixty-five miles an hour. It was that gale that would 
send the swell into Branksome Chine two days later, the 
waves travelling at the rate of forty miles an hour, prac- 
tically the same velocity as observed by Mr. Cornish as 
that of the arrival of the breakers. It should be observed 
here that while forty-five feet is the maximum height of 
an Atlantic wave above the apparent level of the sea, it 
is often imposed on a swell that the eye cannot measure. 
Thus Abercrombie, using an aneroid, found that while 
the waves were measuring only twenty-four feet, the 
absolute difference of level between lowest trough and 
highest crest was thirty-five feet, or nearly half as much 
again. Below, there is movement of the water to the 
depth of six hundred feet, the level of the submarine 
platform on which the continents are built. It is only 
below this line, in the depths of ocean, that peace can be 
had from the battle of wind and sea. 

In the solid world the wind is almost entirely a 
leveller. Its whole tendency is to smooth. Anything 
that can stand up to it, even the hardest rock, it will 
polish and round and plane till it is flat, using as its 
chisel the particles of former planing, the sand hurled in 
scuds that has given man the idea of the sand-blast 
method of working stone. Just as the flat-iron passed 
over a loose cloth will work it into reeves instead of 
smoothing it, so the water wrinkles before the wind that 
comes to plane it. The surface of a mill pond must be 
full of little knobs, the molecules of H,O that no micro- 
scope has ever yet succeeded in finding. They will not 


fly away like grains of sand, because they are glued to- | 


gether, and so when one is lifted others follow. Uneven 


pressure on one part provokes an uprising in the next 
part. 


isa Pyrrhic one. The upward curve of the wave guides 





From ripples the affair goes to waves, and from | 
waves to billows and rollers. If the wind scores a victory it | 


the wind that made it, into a backward eddy, and the 
downward curve beyond makes it press on the trough 
before the next wave. The planing action of the wind 
is gone. It kneads the waves up from behind and sucks 
them up at the crest, losing for itself at each operation 
its own equity. It pants and labors at its work, more 
full of waves than it has made the sea. Perhaps the 
sudden “ woof ’’ that almost breaks in the storm-shutter 
had birth in the wave that itself made, which will break 
half-an-hour hence on the beach. 

After many days of the same gale, the sea will 
run almost as fast as the wind, though, for obvious 
reasons, never so nearly so as the waves of the corn- 
field. As a rule, the wind will be moving several times 
faster than the waves. It tears off their tops in its im- 
patience, grinding them to spray, and tossing larger frag- 
ments into the troughs, thereby twice lessening the 
height of the crests. Wind and sea alone provide an 
almost inexhaustible variety of beauty, but when the 
many kinds of shore are added, the variety reaches in- 
finity. The shallow trips them up, and makes combers 
of them, running the blunt slopes into translucent, over- 
curling walls that fall mile-long like thunder. The 
cliffs receive the charge of twenty-foot waves, and fling 
them up in spouts a hundred and fifty feet high. The 
back-wash runs out and challenges the unspent wave 
to collision. Waves baffled by unseen means fling out 
white wolves that leap at the shore, apparently with 
increased speed, then become white rats, and then 
mere spume, running on water that sinks through the 
sand and leaves it stranded. Daily the assault seems 
to be defeated, but there has never yet been the continent 
built that can stand against the thunder of the sea. We 
live to-day on the dust of Atlantis, for some reason 
raised out of the deep sea in which it was laid down. 
We are daily going down in dust for the building of 
another continent a thousand fathoms deep. 


A Reminisceenre. 





Ir is necessary to remember what Sir Charles Dilke lost 
in 1885, and what he had a chance of becoming, in order 
to realise the achievement of his later career. He 
started alone, with a woman who believed in him. He 
had parted with most of his influential public friends, 
though with few of his private and intimate ones. He 
had wealth and an intellect packed with many kinds of 
knowledge and experience. Office in a Ministry, for 
which he was so peculiarly fitted, was closed to him. 
What was he to do? What outlet could he choose for 
his incessant activities, his habit of and passion for 
public work? An avenue opened out to him 
and to his wife, which was equally congenial to both. 
In the late ‘eighties the labor question shared with 
Ireland the interest of liberal and inquiring minds. 
Outside Parliament a powerful movement, at once of 
revolt and of reform, was on foot. Socialism of the 
opportunist type was beginning to affect Liberal thought, 
to raise new regiments for the trade union army, full 
of fire and zeal, and to mould, amid much resistance and 
with proper reservations, the forces of the older 
Unionism. The wretched condition of the unskilled and 
the women workers impressed every generous mind, and 
revealed the incompleteness of trade unionism on its 
earlier basis, and the gross neglect of the State. Here, 
then, was need; need of help from Parliament and 
Liberal statesmanship, need of private guidance, 
patronage, encouragement. Much of the raw material 
of leadership in the new unionism—Burns, Mann, Tillett 
—was of the ablest: and the Fabian phalanx was of 
first-rate critical and fighting quality. But there was 
no immediate link between it and Parliamentary 
Liberalism, the one effective auxiliary that offered. 
Help came through the Dilke household. Lady 
Dilke’s affectionate and sympathetic nature had very 
largely been given over to pure expertise in literature 
and art. She was a specialist in French decorative 
art of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; withal, 
a graceful, accomplished woman of the world. She was 
above all a person of unflinching courage. She was 
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passionately devoted to her husband ; she longed to fill 
his life and hers with a worthy and absorbing pursuit ; 
she found, and ‘he with her, that the troubles of chain- 
makers and pottery-workers and shop-assistants and 
tailoresses were the stuff of which a great part of British 
politics must be made. They were a powerful combina- 
tion. There was no guile or affectation in their interest. 
Both had great social qualities, which were delightful 
enough to their new friends. She possessed, with her 
woman’s heart, the literary gift, the power of clear 
unrhetorical statement. He had his almost unex- 
ampled faculty for absorbing facts, his great experience, 
his love of Parliament, his tact, suavity, unruffled temper, 
his expert habit of mind, his methodical, devour- 
ing industry. Between them they unquestionably 
raised the labor question to a height in the thoughts and 
counsels of statesmen it had never acquired before. It 
happened in the tragedy of things that the full effect of 
their influence could not be felt till she was in her grave, 
and the lot had manifestly been drawn against him. But 
both of them must be counted fortunate in the choice 
that gave to him, who in his middle prime was freely 
talked of for the Premiership, a fuller and in many ways 
a happier and more real career than belongs to official 
middle-class statesmanship, and to her the knowledge 
that the man whom she had nobly chosen in the hour of 
his disaster was in touch with the vital movement of his 
times. 

On one side of his political thinking and activities, 
Sir Charles Dilke remained the average opportunist 
statesman, unorthodox on army organisation, strictly 
orthodox on the Navy, Imperialist with many qualifica- 
tions, a little indeterminate as a critic of specific new 
departures in defence or home politics—in many 
particulars leaning to the typical colonial view of our 
problems. All these fields he trod laboriously, a little 
painfully; as a critic who was not likely to become an 
agent. For some time, too, he had to suffer the fate that 
all full minds suffer in the House of Commons, lacking 
the supreme gift of style. He had largely to create an in- 
structed opinion on the labor question ; in the absence of 
a Labor Party, the House was apathetic, as, till sedition 
and reform woke it up, it was apathetic about India. 
But knowledge and the inevitable progress and ten- 
dency of events conquered in the end. Dilke labored 
more effectually for others than for himself. He 
schooled the recruits of the Labor Party in the diffi- 
cult, little comprehended, arts of Parliamentarism. He 
was pedagogue to a dozen stumbling learners. More 
than one member of the present Ministry went to 
school to him, and in these acts of service the gross 
self-regarding temper of politics was refined by a man 
who, in the days of his power as a great official, would 
not have been marked out asof a specially chivalrous type. 

This task involved incessant labor, journeyings, ‘n- 
vestigations, speech-making on humble platforms, the 
patience of diplomacy without its large theatre and 
splendid associations. Old habits of command and 
initiative had to bend; but the freshness of the new 
associations readily commended themselves to a fasti- 
dious, but a very human, temperament; and those 
who knew the Dilke household in those days knew 
that it possessed pure and radiant sources of pleasure. 
No material reward awaited the pioneer; his work was 
premature and non-sensational, it dealt with infinite and 
small detail, to which the House of Commons sometimes 
listened with the frigid air it devotes to little understood 
subjects, outside the all-absorbing whirl of party strife. 
Nor did any new positive formation come of these 
efforts. Dilke might have liked to form a new Radical 
Party, or to witness and assist its growth. It could 
hardly have accepted his leadership on all points, for 
in spite of his pliable spirit, he remained in foreign 
affairs a highly cautious diplomat, regardful of the per- 
plexities, the delicate and incessantly changing convolu- 
tions, of the world of States. But the new leaven 
worked. Dilke remained a sufficiently good party man, 
and the leaders had no ground of quarrel with him. But 
he had enlarged his horizon, and enriched his experience 
of the world. Blurred and marred as was his fate, a 


spirit of fresh and ennobled service informed the last 








twenty-five years of his life, and, in its remembrance, 
enables his friends to think of him, and of the brave 
woman who put her hand in his, as of beings who, secur- 
ing fresh and absorbing objects of intellectual study and 
personal devotion, have renewed their force and recon- 
quered the destiny that they sought and won together— 
‘* Thy soul and thy Stella’s beside it, 


A star by a star.” : 
H. W. M. 


Art, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

ComPaRIsoN is inevitable between the Post-Impressionists 
and the Exhibition now on view at Burlington House; 
the contrast is too startling to be avoided. It must, I 
think, lead one to deplore the painful inadequacy of 
language. New ideas; new classifications of thought 
arise, and we are powerless to find for them the just 
verbal symbol, and so thought must go deformed through 
the tyranny of the old scheme. It is so, surely, with 
regard to those two overworked and underpaid words, 
art and artist. They serve to shelter such disparate 
ideas as a nature morte or a landscape by Cézanne and 
Paddington Station or Margate Sands by Frith. 

Not that I wish to say a word against the latter 
pictures. They give one unmixed pleasure, they fas- 
cinate and entrance. Merely to see the luggage 
being piled on the roofs of the carriages at the very same 
Paddington that we still start from, satisfies a deep 
archeological sentiment. To see the forger arrested 
just as he was getting into the train to go off with the 
lady whom his deception had ruined, to see the bride 
going away in all the glory of mid-Victorian flounces, 
to follow the intricate pattern of the old lady’s cashmere 
shawl, to mark the tragic expression of the man who 
has enlisted too hastily, even to note that the porters 
of those days wore the same green corduroys as they do 
now—all this must be to any sensitive and curious mind 
a matter for intense and absorbing enjoyment. Nor is 
this all; one cannot withhold admiration for the cease- 
less patience and industry, the resourceful invention, the 
careful planning that go to make up such a picture of life 
as it appeared in the early ’sixties. But delightful, 
wonderful, admirable as Frith’s pictures are, it would 
appear that the pleasure they give us and the feelings 
they arouse are of quite a distinct nature from 
those which we experience on looking at a work of art. 
They are of the same nature as those which the cinemato- 
graph produces. Imagine the delight with which we 
should watch a cinematograph of a hundred years ago, 
a delight which we are indeed storing up for posterity. 
Something of this kind we feel in looking at Frith, and 
so minute, so circumstantial, so unfailing is his interest 
in life that his works must go on giving an increasing 
pleasure to future generations. Perhaps he is even more 
satisfactory than an old cinematograph, for I fear the 
cinematograph will be a little too frigid and impersonal. 
It will not answer the questions that we might put to it. 
Whereas Frith always anticipates our question and is 
ready with his answer, because he was interested in pre- 
cisely those insignificant facts of contemporary life which 
create the idea of verisimilitude and become fascinating 
when we are thinking of a vanished past. For the sub- 
ject matter of archeology is pre-eminently the insignifi- 
cant consecrated by age. When any work is really 
significant, it belongs to the timeless realm of the 
imagination, and it is the common household utensils 
or the children’s dolls of Greece and Rome that give us 
the true archeological thrill. 

Both for the present, still more for futurity, it is 
well, then, that pictures like Frith’s should be painted 
and that the skill and ingenuity which goes to making 
them should be duly rewarded. Only do not let us 
confuse it with art, and its maker with the artist. To 
do him justice, Frith never did. He was too honest and 
single-minded in his endeavor to do his own difficult 
business well. Let us, for want of a better word, call 
it illustration, and Frith an illustrator, and let us admit 
that the illustrator fulfils a real function, that he satis- 
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fies all manner of legitimate curiosities. "When once we 
have got this clear we shall not do injustice, as certainly 
has been done, to an illustrator like Frith by blaming 
him for not being, what he has no business to be, an 
artist. Also, let the illustrator keep the distinction 
clear, let him not make incongruously foolish pretensions 
to art. We see the need of this when we come, in the 
next gallery at Burlington House, to Orchardson’s genre 
pieces. Here all is falsified, diverted from its true object 
and forced into a scheme. True, the whole painting has 
a kind of unity which Frith’s lacks, but diversity and 
multiplicity are the true delights of illustration, unity is 
a matter for the artist. And I doubt if Orchardson 
paints as well as Frith, certainly not with such solid, 
convincing circumstance. With Frith we get illustra- 
tion, naked and unashamed, illustration before the Fall ; 
with Orchardson it is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
art. Just from the inadequacy of language, from using 
one word when two were wanted, Rossetti and his school 
sullied the purity of the old illustration ; they were lis- 
tened to even in the walls of the Academy, and a shy, 
impotent hybrid, neither illustration nor art, has 
resulted. 

We cannot be too grateful for the opportunity thus 
given us of seeing Frith’s pictures again. It is time that 
illustration be rehabilitated, that it be seriously pursued 
and studied ; and what body is more fit to undertake this 
work than the Royal Academy itself? It is true that it 
was started to foster and encourage art, but it has never 
taken kindly to the task. It has from time to time 
elected an artist, but with what misgivings, with what 
shy reluctance and forebodings of ill. It is true, too, that 
it would seem more natural to endow by State aid a body 
for the encouragement of art, as being a more delicate 
and difficult plant to rear. But art seems to be of too 
capricious and exacting a nature for the State to under- 
take its cultivation. So it would be well for the Academy 
to consider its true function seriously. Let the R.A.s 
train and foster the rising illustrator. And it should 
be remembered that from the outset his training should 
be distinct from that of the artist. He must be taught 
the science of representation in all its branches, his mind 
must be trained to a keen appreciation of the detail of 
practical and actual life, and, finally, since there is a 
certain sentimental aspect, even in the work of a great 
illustrator like Frith, he should learn to feel all the con- 
ventional emotional reactions with which the average 
man endeavors and professes to meet the critical situa- 
tions of life. From reality, from poetry, from beauty, he 
must be carefully guarded. No notions of harmony, 
rhythm, scale, intervalor unity must be allowed to distract 
him from his difficult task. When once such a school is 
established, when once the Academy blushes, not to have 
overlooked a Rossetti or a Whistler, but to have aver 
elected a Watts or a Burne-Jones, both art and illustra- 
tion will come by their own ; instead of waging a foolish 
internecine war, they will peacefully enjoy their separate 
and clearly-marked provinces, and will come to regard one 
another with unenvying respect. 

Some such dream of a happier, better-ordered future 
one cannot but indulge before Frith’s pictures. Art vill 
benefit immensely, but I am not so anxious for its future 
as for the future of illustration ; it is this that must be 
saved at all costs. Such work, for instance, as Mr. 
Swan’s must be impossible in the future. This kind 
of dreary pretence at being artistic by copying Barye 
on blue and grey tinted paper, or in bronze of an in- 
credible messiness of surface, should never have imposed 
itself on the public, still less on reasonable critics. Mr 
Swan is precisely one of those workers who has got a 
reputation for being an artist, simply because he is a 
poor illustrator. If once the two distinct functions of 
art and illustration were understood, such mistakes would 
not arise. Mr. Swan might have been stimulated to 
become a good illustrator, to give us genuine renderings 
of wild animals, well built, well articulated, and 
minutely particularised as Landseer did. There are no 
signs in the work shown at Burlington House that he 


would have taken the alternative course and become an 
artist. 


Rocer Fry. 











Present-Hap Problems. 


WORKMEN’S INSURANCE AND EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY. 


Provision for old age, invalidity, sickness, accident, 
and unemployment is now generally recognised to be a 
matter of common concern. We are no longer content 
to leave workpeople to make provision for themselves, 
and, if they fail, to save them when they have come 
to destitution by the grim machinery of the Poor Law. 
The newer view recognises a joint obligation—an obli- 
gation on the individual to make such provision as he 
can afford for the contingencies of life, and on the State 
to afford the basis of financial support and supervision 
by which alone can such provision be made effective and 
sufficient in the case of the poorer classes. In the case 
of old age, the method at present followed by the State 
is that of providing a minimum sustenance beginning 
at the age of seventy, leaving it to the individual to 
add what he can in order to make the minimum a suffi- 
ciency, and to provide for himself till the age of seventy 
is reached. This at once opens up the question of the 
years before seventy during which full work gradually be- 
comes impossible—a question which shades into that of 
provision for permanent invalidity. It also leaves un- 
touched the provision for sickness and unemployment. 
For all three purposes it is understood that the Govern- 
ment propose a scheme of compulsory insurance. For 
the two former purposes, insurance is to be applicable 
probably to all workers, men and women, whose income 
falls below the income-tax limit. For the third pur- 
pose, it is to be applied at first to certain scheduled trades 
in which unemployment is most troublesome. Com- 
pulsion is advocated on the ground that it is the only 
method of securing universality. Whether it could, in 
fact, secure that end, and whether it is really workable 
under English conditions, are questions which will have 
to be very fully examined. I do not propose to deal 
with them here, but I wish to say a word on a question 
of principle raised by the proposals which the Govern- 
ment is understood to have in mind. 

This is the question of the proper responsibility 
of the employer in relation to the insurance of his work- 
people. it is understood that, as part of the machinery 
of the contemplated measures, the employer will be 
responsible (a) for a part of his workman’s premium, 
(b) for seeing that the workman’s share of the premium 
is paid, a portion of the weekly wage being, if necessary, 
withheld for that purpose. I say nothing for the 
moment of the second duty, though it raises some 
searching questions both of practical machinery and of 
economic effects. I wish to consider solely the prin- 
ciple upon which the employer’s own contribution is 
demanded. And here I shall assume that the employer 
really pays. Economically this is quite doubtful. It 
is fully possible that, in one form or another, the pay- 
ment will come out of the wages bill. But the intention 
of the proposal is clearly that the employer should pay, 
and I wish to ask on what lines, if any, that principle 
can be justly maintained. 

The State has already placed a serious responsibility 
on employers in the matter of accidents. Though this 
does not appear for the moment to be in question, we 
shall find that it is really germane to the issue. The 
old Liberal Employers’ Liability Bill of 1893-4 pro- 
posed to bring employers in relation to their workmen 
within the compass of the ordinary law. The idea 
underlying this Bill was that an employer should be 
responsible to his workman for injuries due to the 
negligence of the employer himself or of fellow-workmen. 
The logic here is quite clear. It is that of making a 
man pay for damages for which he ‘is responsible. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts have gone on a 
different principle. They have, in substance, eliminated 
the consideration of the real responsibility of the em- 
ployer, and are based rather on the necessity that the 
injured workman should be compensated. A good and 
humane principle, doubtless, but it may be questioned 
whether, so conceived, the responsibility should not fall 
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rather on the public purse. Going further, it 
may be questioned whether this way of conceiving 
responsibility is just or desirable. There are prevent- 
able accidents, and accidents which, if not wholly un- 
preventable, still cannot be foreseen or guarded against 
by any precautions which an employer can take. If 
our aim is both to diminish accidents and to secure 
compensation when they occur, the reasonable course 
would be to admit this distinction of principle, to put 
on the employer the responsibility for the one and to 
take upon the community the charges of the other. 

The practical objection taken to this distinction in 
the case of accidents was that it would lead to endless 
litigation. This would in fact be the consequence if the 
responsibility had to be decided in the individual case. 
But there is a method by which disputes can be avoided. 
Suppose an insurance system in which the State should 
contribute the amount necessary to cover the minimum 
of risk. Suppose that this minimum is fixed provision- 
ally at one-fourth of the compensation actually paid by 
insurance companies for employers on the basis of a five- 
years’ average, and that for the remainder the employer 
had to insure himself either as at present or by the pay- 
ment of premiums to a national fund. The effect would 
be that the business that is rendered perfectly secure 
would escape the insurance charge, and that the em- 
ployer would have to pay only for the balance of extra 
risk due to the nature of the employment or to the in- 
sufficiency of his own precautions. For these it is de- 
sirable that he should pay, because the more he pays 
the greater his interest in diminishing risk. For the 
rest, it is not desirable he should pay, and the payment 
at present exacted from him is a tax on industry. 

The same principles apply in large measure to sick- 
ness, invalidity, and unemployment. The two first are, 
in the main, common incidents of life, and so far there is 
no reason why the employer, more than anyone else, 
should be charged for them. We do not wish to revert 
to the patriarchal view of the relations of employer and 
employed. We wish the employed to be an independent 
citizen, and we cannot have it both ways. On the other 
hand, there are many industrial processes which directly 
or indirectly cause sickness, and many which bring on 
premature old age. To give the employer a direct 
financial interest in the removal of such causes has 
obvious advantages. This would be accomplished if the 
form of the employer’s contribution were not so much 
per week for each person employed, but were of the 
nature of a tax based on a calculation of the amount 
which his industry costs the State under these heads. 
This tax should be so adjusted that in a thoroughly 
healthy industry, such as agriculture may be made, where 
it is possible to continue working till the age of seventy, 
the employer’s contribution for these purposes should be 
nothing. The same principle further might be applied 
to unemployment. The direct participation of the em- 
ployer in a scheme of unemployment insurance is a 
suggestion of very debatable merits. That in bad times 
the employer should pay a weekly tax as long as he keeps 
a man employed, and cease paying it as soon as he dis- 
charges him, will not, so far as it goes, tend to shorten 
periods of unemployment. Its tendency is just the re- 
verse. But if the employer paid a tax based (a) on the 
average number of his employees, and (6) on a five, or 
still better a ten, years’ average of the percentage of un- 
employed in his trade and his locality, employers gener- 
ally would have a wholesome financial incentive to at- 
tempt as far as they can the regularisation of employ- 
ment. 

It may be objected that none of the necessary figures 
would be available before the scheme came into opera- 
tion. With regard to unemployment this would hardly 
be true. The trade and local figures of unemployment 
for seventeen years are sufficiently well-known to 
the Board of Trade, and the suggestion is simply that 
the total cost of insurance being estimated for a given 
trade in a given locality, the employer should pay to 
the insurance fund a tax which should bring in one- 
fourth or one-third, as Parliament may determine, of 
that cost. With regard to sickness and invalidity, it 
might be necessary to begin with an equal contribution, 
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but the principles of the permanent assessment might 
be laid down on the lines suggested, and provision made 
for the first assessment to be put in force within three 
years, and to be revised thereafter every five years. 
Finally, the whole of the employers’ liability might be 
pooled, and, by bringing in the present liability for acci- 
dents, and transferring a portion thereof to the State, the 
new burdens placed on the employer would be mitigated, 
if not cancelled. The scheme would then be that the em- 
ployer would pay a yearly sum, based first on the num- 
bers in his employ, secondly on an actuarial calculation 
of the cost of his business to the community, which 
would cover his share in the insurance of his workpeople 
against accident, sickness, invalidity, and ‘unemploy- 
ment. So conceived, the employer’s contribution would 
serve the permanent social function of stimulating effort 
to reduce the costs and losses incident to industrial life. 
It would not involve the objectionable mechanism of 
deduction from wages, and it would not be a tax on 
employment, so far as the conditions of employment are 


good. 
L. T. Hosnovse. 





Letters to the Editor. 


LAW IN NAVAL WARFARE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The discussion of the Declaration of London. has 
made one thing quite clear, and that is a very general failure 
of people in this country—especially those more immediately 
interested—to understand the conditions of naval warfare. 
With great respect, I would say that the article headed as 
above in to-day’s Nation furnishes a conspicuous instance, 
not of imperfect acquaintance with, so much as of entire 
forgetfulness of, the incidents and processes of maritime war 
as it has been conducted down to the early years of the 
twentieth century. Also, that article shows that the methods 
of defending our food-supply during hostilities — methods 
which we must adopt, Declaration or no Declaration, and 
which the writer of the article would certainly not condemn 
—have not been comprehended. 

As regards the latter point, you make the following 
remark :— 

“Our Admiralty, on the other hand, relies on holding 
the seas for our own merchant vessels. Its concern for the 
rights of neutral shipping in war-time is concentrated, not 
so much on securing the services which vessels under other 
flags might render to us, if we were at war, as in preserving 
the interests of our traders while other Powers are at war.” 
This proves the writer's belief that, “if we were at war,” 

our naval efforts in defence of our food-supply would be ex- 
clusively directed to the defence of our own merchant vessels, 
and that we should not make any attempt to secure from 
capture or detention neutral vessels bringing cargoes of 
food to our shores. If you are pleased to hold this 
view of the methods of naval defence, I submit that you 
have no right to assume that the British Admiralty, or 
British naval officers in general, have ever adopted or ever 
will adopt it. What our Navy has always-tried to do— 
usually with success—and what it will try to do hereafter 
when we are at war, is to keep open the ocean routes to 
and from this country and to and from its outlying depend- 
encies. The only way of effecting this is to prevent the 
enemy’s cruisers from molesting the vessels traversing the 
routes. If the hostile cruisers are fought and defeated, or 
forced to keep away in order to avoid combat or defeat, the 
traffic on the ocean routes will be safe whether it be in our 
own vessels or in neutrals. 

No one has the smallest right to suggest that British 
naval authorities and naval officers are so stupid as not to 
understand this. I will leave it to you to say what would 
be thought of a man who should hold the belief that a police- 
man will protect certain houses against burglars and will 
consider it no part of his duty to protect other houses in 
the same street. The more justifiable belief, surely, would 
be that the policeman will do his best to arrest the burglar 
if he comes into or near the street, quite irrespective of the 
particular house which the latter hopes to break into. 

If, in defiance of the demonstrated facility with which 
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the Declaration of Paris of 1856 has been rendered absolutely 
futile, anyone still adheres to the opinion that a peace-time 
international agreement to exempt enemy merchant-vessels 
from capture will remain effective in a life-and-death 
struggle, his sincere conviction should be treated with re- 
spect, but it will reasonably evoke wonder. 

I am one of the many who agree with you in deploring 
the immense cost of what you call “our crushing arma- 
ments.”’ I will, indeed, admit that there must be some- 
where or other a limit of armed force, the over-stepping of 
which in peace-time preparations will diminish rather than 
add to effective strength. At the same time, it is quite cer- 
tain that if everyone of our merchant-vessels in war was 
exempt from capture, it would not enable us to reduce our 
navy by a single ship or a single man. You say, “ We have 
a larger merchant marine to serve as a hostage to fortune.”’ 
The size of a mercantile marine is not the sole factor in 
determining the standard of naval strength. This is abun- 
dantly proved by the relation which the size of important 
foreign navies bears to the numbers of their merchant ships. 
You also say that, “We have a longer coast-line to defend.”’ 
The length of coast-line of an insular State has no more to 
do with its standard of naval force than has the height of 
its mountains. If our coast-line were reduced to one-half 
its present length, our population and commerce remaining 
what they are, there would be no reason for altering the 
amount of our naval force. That force is maintained to 
keep open our “lines of communication,” the ocean-routes 
already mentioned. These would not diminish in number, 
extent, or importance, if the coast-line were shorter. 

Much of the agitation against the Declaration of London 
is based on the pernicious belief that when we are forced 
into a war we shall achieve success by standing on the de- 
fensive. In a naval war, the only kind of war which will 
ever be serious for us, we shall have one objective, and one 
only, viz., the enemy’s navy. We shall have to seek for 
that and attack it wherever we can get at it. This is the 
method to be adopted to keep the enemy so fully employed 
in defending himself that he will be unable to infest our 
ocean-routes and, consequently, will be unable to capture 
or detain our own or friendly ships traversing those routes, 
or to send any considerable military expedition towards the 
shores of the United Kingdom and of any of our oversea 
territories.—Yours, &c., 

Cyprian A. G. Brince. 

January 28th, 1911. 


[Sir Cyprian Bridge somewhat mistakes our point of 
view. We are certainly not opposed to the ratification of 
the Declaration of London. We are critics on points of detail, 
more especially on the wording of Clause 34, in which, of 
course, we were not our own masters. But on the general 
question, we think that as the Declaration constitutes a 
general improvement on the state of anarchy it supersedes, 
it would be unwise for Parliament to refuse it ratification.— 
Ep., Nation. ] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—In considering the question of our armaments, 
both military and naval, it is usual to assume that, if some 
powerful foe were to drive our fleet off the sea, he could then 
blockade our coasts, and we should starve for want of the food 
which we now import. This, however, is a mistake ; the stop- 
page of all importations would, no doubt, cause a great 
deal of inconvenience and distress, but not necessarily 
starvation. At the present time we grow annually two- 
thirds of our food-consumption, and we have great stores 
and stock of food. If we were blockaded and a great part 
of our trade cut off, there would be plenty of hands avail- 
able for the cultivation of vegetables and cereals, so that 
within six months, if the blockade began in spring, within 
twelve months if it began in autumn, we should be growing 
food enough to meet our necessities. With regard to meat, 
the sheep, cattle, pigs, 'etc., that we have are enough to 
provide us with sufficient flesh food for two years without 
killing any cows. I think it is well to mention these facts, 
because the party which favors extravagant naval arma- 
ments is always trying to frighten us with the bogey of 
starvation. 

I may say, however, that I am not one of those who 





believe in the possibility of an effective blockade of our 
coasts. With our railways running to every part of our 
islands, goods landed by ship at any part of our coasts can 
be rapidly conveyed to other parts of the country. No 
doubt an attempt at blockade would enormously enhance the 
value of all food materials in this country, and at the same 
time it would reduce their value in every country that 
habitually exports such goods to us. This would make the 
running of the blockade very profitable.-—Yours, &c., 


ARNOLD LuUPTON. 
7, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
January 28th, 1911. 


CANADA AND TARIFF REFORM. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The incidence of a General Election in Great 
Britain may have served to obscure political developments 
in Canada. On December 16th, 1910, a mass Deputation, 
900 strong, widely representative of the vast agricultural 
community of Canada, appeared at Ottawa and laid a series 
of impressive memorials before the Government. The depu- 
tation was not the creature of interested politicians, but 
the result of a spontaneous, popular insurgency against 
notorious grievances. There were no millionaire backers 
nor party friends to assist it; each local association of 
farmers chose its delegates and raised their expenses by sub- 
scription. Their very presence constituted a most damning 
indictment of the Protective system, which never fails to 
shatter the virtue of representative institutions. Hard- 
working farmers had to leave their homesteads, and journey 
literally thousands of miles in an effort to secure the re- 
dress which their elected Parliament denied them. It is 
unnecessary to recapitulate here the exact tenor of the 
memorials ; their contents have been widely circulated in 
the Press of two Continents. The cardinal grievance was the 
Protective Tariff, and the demands of the farmers came 
roughly under two heads: firstly, reciprocity with the 
United States in agricultural implements, a raw material of 
farming, and in natural products; and, secondly, the ex- 
tension of the British preference by gradual but definite 
steps till Free Trade with the Mother Country was attained. 
They sought Free Trade in the directions only where Free 
Trade would be most profitable. The United States cannot 
supply cheap woollens nor Britain agricultural implements. 
The second proposal served to destroy the widely promul- 
gated theory that in Canada the high Protectionist alone was 
the sound Imperial patriot. The first, if carried out, makes 
so-called Imperial Preference impossible, on account of future 
difficulties in discriminating between Canadian and 
American wheat. 

Naturally, the protected interests promise a desperate 
resistance, and it would be folly to under-rate their strength. 
Reciprocity negotiations are in process ; an alteration in the 
Tariff policy of the United States is anticipated ; and, under 
the circumstances, speculation upon the probable response 
of the Canadian Government to the recent demands is diffi- 
cult. But one thing stands out clear and certain: a new era 
has dawned in Canadian politics. We see in office a Liberal 
Government which has forgotten most of its Liberalism, and 
a Conservative Opposition which has ceased to be an Oppo- 
sition. The new Feudalism uses both parties as its tools, 
and the Democracy of Canada means to fight the new 
Feudalism. Its natural agent would be the Liberal Party, 
and if that party does not bend to meet the new movement, 
it will break up and give place to more efficient forces. The 
people of Canada see their country on the brink of a preci- 
pice, and are wisely alarmed lest they plunge into the politi- 
cal and economic morass from which their southern neighbor 
is now struggling to emerge. The problem is of their own 
creation, but the means of remedy are available, and the 
democratic spirit is vigorously alive in the land. 

Interesting as the question must be for Canadians, it 
has an all-important significance for the Tariff Reform Party 
in Great Britain. Canada has long been their “ trumps,” 
and it has now proved a weak suit, to their infinite distress. 
What avails it to import Canadian manufacturers (with their 
split infinitives and barbarous economics) to declaim upon 
the blessings of the Protective system, when it transpires a 
few days later that the whole farming community of Canada 
is in open revolt against both the system and the manu- 
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facturers who batten on it? The Preference, we were told, 
would be speedily lost unless the British people consented 
to a food-tax. Here the farmers demand the widest possible 
extension of the preference and repudiate any desire for the 
food-tax. There was no Free Trade sentiment in Canada, 
said six Tariff Reform M.P.s in the “Times”; but the true 
reading was that there was no Free Trade sentiment in the 
Mount Royal Club at Montreal and the Empire Club at 
Toronto, a fact which no one ventures to dispute. Fortu- 
nately, these establishments are not Canada. The deputa- 
tion to Ottawa has thrown a new light upon many dark 
places. 

It may be that the Democratic movement towards Free 
Trade will collapse, but there is every promise of its con- 
tinuance, and in that event it deserves the respectful study 
of the Conservative Party in Britain, and particularly 
that section which professes to set Imperialism before all 
other concerns. The Tariff Reform Party has, during the 
past six years, expended much persistent energy and solid 
cash in furtherance of a policy whose object they claimed 
(doubtless in all sincerity) was the closer union of the 
British Empire. Their efforts, however, seem to have 
brought the Empire not a whit nearer that goal. Now we 
in Canada, who oppose the existing tariff system, we, too, 
are Tariff Reformers, and we submit that there is no room 
in the British Empire for two conflicting schools of Tariff 
Reformers; one or other must cease “ Tariff Reforming.” 
Now, we have acute grievances; their sorrows have to be 
artificially manufactured. All that they offer is a shoddy 
preference; we boldly propose inter-Imperial Free Trade, 
and it is unquestionable which of the two policies would 
more effectively promote closer Imperial union. The average 
Canadian manufacturer hates British competition as much 
as any other, and a Tariff Reform triumph would only serve 
to strengthen the hands of Protectionists in Canada, and 
give a severe set-back to any prospect of Imperial Free 
Trade. The manufacturers in their recent counter- 
memorial have distinctly stated that they were opposed to 
any extension of the British preference—their alliance and 
support will always be for Imperialism a “ damnosa here- 
ditas.’’ We are working to a fairer and nobler ideal ; theirs 
is a retrograde movement. We have the inspiration and co- 
operation of a vast movement (which gathers impetus every 
day) against high protection in the United States; for the 
British Tariff Reformers, every mail for the next decade 
will bring devastating evidence against the cause which they 


advocate. Protection as a bond of Empire is obviously a 
failure, and in all fairness Free Trade should have its 
chance. A condition precedent to this is that the Con- 


servative Party, which apparently meditates the revisal of 
the Tariff Reform crusade, should let Protection rest in its 
grave, and allow Britain to maintain the ‘“‘ shining example ”’ 
which other Anglo-Saxon communities could strive to 
emulate. Immediate Free Trade is, perhaps, impossible in 
Canada, and it would be a timely and gracious act if the 
Tariff Reform League in Britain would dissolve—the oppo- 
nents of the existing system in Canada would like to borrow 
the name for their own vile purposes, if it was divorced 
from its present associations.—Yours, &c., 
J. A. STEVENSON. 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


MR. HAROLD COX’S CANDIDATURE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your issue of January 28th, after saying that, 
in your judgment, the University of Cambridge ought to 
be represented by a man who has full liberty to use his un- 
fettered mind in the interests of his country, you proceed 
to say :— 

“The chosen representative of this University must ‘ toe 
the line,’ ‘ follow his leader,’ pledge himself to obey the crack 
of the party whip. A more humiliating spectacle than that of 
Mr. Harold Cox, seeking by judicious manipulation of the 
‘Referendum’ to pass the Tariff Reform test and to profess 
himself a ‘ good Balfourian,’ it is difficult to conceive, even in 
these days of spiritual contortionism.” 

This statement, as far as it applies to myself, is grossly 
offensive as well as inaccurate. Whether it is also libellous 
may be a matter for future investigation. You accuse me 


of “judicious manipulation”’ in order to become a “good 
Balfourian,” 


Tt may be that to become a “ good Balfourian”’ 








is a high ideal, but I have not aimed at achieving that ideal, 
either by honest or by dishonest practices. Mr. Balfour is a 
declared Tariff Reformer; I am a declared Free Trader, as 
you might have known if you had taken the trouble to exam- 
ine my Election Address. Subsequently to publishing that 
Address, I wrote a letter which appeared in practically every 
newspaper in the kingdom, in which I further stated that, 
whether in or out of Parliament, I should defend Free Trade 
to the best of my ability. 

If this is what you call “passing the Tariff Reform 
test,” you must have a different view of that test to the 
Tariff Reformers who are running a candidate against me. 

With regard to my general attitude towards political 
questions, I cannot do better than quote what you yourself 
said in March, 1909 :— 

“There is, in fact, a sort of tacit conspiracy, by which in 
every House the logic and conscience, -which the ordinary 
Members cannot afford to keep, are delegated to one or two 
independent persons. Such men in the late Parliament were 
Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Gibson Bowles. In this Parliament 
the most conspicuous example is Mr. Harold Cox. Indeed, we 
may almost say that, if Mr. Cox did not exist, it would be 
necessary to invent him.” 

—Yours, &c., HaRroip 

6, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

January 3lst, 1911. 

[In our view, our criticism of Mr. Cox’s candidature 
is not incorrect, and if it offends him, the offence is political, 
not personal. If he thinks it libellous, he can, of course, 
consult his solicitors, and we will at once furnish him with 
the name of our own. 

As to his political position, we should be glad to know 
in what respect Mr. Cox falls short of the ideal of a “ good 
Balfourian,” and what is the value of his present attitude 
to Free Trade? His address to the electors contains 
the following “good Balfourian”’ principles, which are in 
effect a disavowal of Liberalism and an adoption of Union- 
ism. Mr. Cox does, indeed, proclaim himself a Free Trader 
—Mr. Balfour has done the same—but he adds that the 
Referendum enables him to co-operate whole-heartedly with 
Tariff Reformers in the defence of the Constitution. In other 
words, he becomes a member, with some but not important 
reserves, of the Unionist Party, which is_ practically 
a Protectionist Party. He is against Home Rule, 
against Payment of Members, against Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, in favor of voluntary schools, and against the land 
taxes. If this is not ‘‘ good Balfourianism,” what is it? We 
might add that Mr. Cox has further qualified his action as 
a Free Trader by saying that he would not so advocate his 
principles as to endanger the return of a Protectionist at 
a by-election, and he apologises for an earlier opposition to 
plural voting on the ground that he was then generally asso- 
ciated with the Liberal Party. We should have thought that 
Sir A. Acland-Hood would consider, taking all these things 
together, that the Mr. Cox of to-day is a good Unionist and 
not at all a bad party man.—Ep., Natron.] 


Cox. 


THE CAMBRIDGE CONTEST. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Though IT have a University vote, I entirely share 
your hope that these constituencies will be abolished, and 
your dislike for the separate representation of interests. 
Even if it be held that the interests of education, not of 
the educators, may well be represented, the principle has 
no place in the present contest. Nominally, indeed, Mr. 
Page stands for education, but what are the facts? His 
name was submitted to the Conservative Caucus, which pre- 
ferred another candidate. If a majority of its votes had 
been cast for Mr. Page, he would have been the party can- 
didate. Rejected by the Caucus, he stands as an educa- 
tionist, and divers educational authorities have issued 
appeals on his behalf. But the leopard does not change his 
spots. Mr. Page’s address shows him as opposed to every- 
thing that we regard as the means of social improvement. 
Schoolmaster or no schoolmaster, no self-respecting Liberal 
can possibly give him a vote. As far as I can ascertain, this 
is the view general among Liberal schoolmasters. They 
would rightly regard themselves as unworthy of their place 
if they preferred their profession to their country. If there 
be no Liberal candidate, they will not vote at all, but why 
not a Liberal candidate ?—Yours, &c., 

February 1st, 1911, A Master or Arts, 
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THE IMPRISONMENT OF FARID BEY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Many of your readers will remember listening a 
few months ago to the earnest appeal made by Mohammed 
Farid Bey, in the Caxton Hall, on behalf of the rights and 
aspirations of his countrymen in Egypt; and they must have 
been shocked to hear that he was, a fortnight ago, sent to 
prison for six months for writing a Preface to a book of 
poems alleged to be seditious. 

I have seen, in a recent issue of the “Siécle,” what 
purports to be a French translation of this wicked Preface, 
and I think your readers will like to see it too; so I have 
turned it into English. I am informed that the author of 
the book was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, and that 
lesser sentences were passed upon two collaborators. I 
know nothing and say nothing of the justice of these 
punishments; but with regard to Farid’s Preface I agree 
with the editorial comment of the ‘Siécle,’’ which is that 
“Europe might well accept the sentence of the Court if it 
had never read the famous Preface which it condemned or 
but let people read it for themselves, and they will then ask 
why the author of reflections so sensible and so patriotic 
deserved to be thrown into jail ’’ :— 


“THE EFFECTS OF POETRY.” 


“ Poetry is one of the most effective means of awakening 
the apathy of the peoples and arousing in them a new life. 
It is poetry which gives them courage in the fight, and 
engenders in them the ardor and enthusiasm which makes 
them ready to risk life on the field of battle. Indeed, epic 
poetry has been in existence all through the ages; Arabs 
have been as familiar with it as Greeks and Romans. No 
one would deny that the national hymn so well known as the 
‘Marseillaise,’ the work of an officer, Rouget de l’Isle, was 
one of the most powerful auxiliaries in the victory achieved 
by the French people over the Sovereigns of Europe, who 
have always striven to stifle in the people’s minds the 
sentiment of liberty. 

“And now we see many of our own writers insisting on 
the need for composing national songs and hymns to be 
taught to our children. They will come much better from 
young lips than the worthless ballads which are endlessly 
repeated in moments of leisure, and more especially during 
the sacred season of Ramadan. It has even been urged 
that there should be a modification in this sense of the 
hymns sung at our fétes, which have no other inspiration 
than to describe lovers and their loves. 

“One of the effects of absolutism has been, alike in the 
East and in the West, to stifle this kind of poetry by offer- 
ing rewards to poets to write poems made up of eulogies 
on Sovereigns, on Princes, and on their Ministers. This 
poetry’ was a long way from creating in the people’s minds 
any sentiments of liberty and independence. In much the 
same way the sermons delivered in our mosques have been 
mawkish and unprofitable; for nowadays they all turn on 
the conventional theme of the renouncement of the world, 
that is to say, the encouragement of idleness, and the lack 
of initiative in life. 

“But the peoples have aroused themselves, and have set 
about composing patriotic songs and hymns, some in culti- 
vated language, and others in the colloquial tongue of the 
working and less-educated portion of the populace. This 
has been one of the great means of bringing to life a spirit of 
patriotism in the various classes of society. 

“Tt is very pleasant for us to notice this movement 
among ourselves. The majority of our poets have abandoned 
eulogistic poems in honor of Sovereigns and grandees. They 
consecrate their talent to patriotic poetry and to subjects 
which absorb public interest. It is under the warmth of this 
noble movement that we have seen ‘Watamati’ come to 
light. It is a special pleasure for us to see that our own 
country has been invaded by this new spirit. The Den- 
Shawai affair with all its consequences, the late Moustapha 
Pacha Kamel and his patriotic efforts, the Suez Canal and 
the opposition of the General Assembly to the idea of pro- 
longing the concession, have all of them been made the 
subjects of hymns sung by the people in the country, and of 
popular airs at our fétes and social gatherings. It is a move- 
ment which has been blessed. The proof is that our efforts 
have already produced fruit, that they have gone right down 








to the hearts of all classes of our society. The movement 
tells us in advance of a near deliverance from the occupation 
and from absolutism. 

“Tt is the duty, then, of our poets to tear themselves 
from the deplorable habit of writing verses to order for this 
féte or that féte. They must make use of the noble gifts 
with which God has furnished them to serve the people, 
to educate them, and not to grovel at the feet of the rich, and 
prostrate themselves before the powers that be. Govern- 
ments will pass, but the people is eternal. All honor, then, 
to that man who will hear and understand, who will sacri- 
fice himself in the service of his country, and who will be 
up and doing; for his efforts will never be undervalued, and 
it is God himself who will bestow upon him his best re- 
ward.”—Yours, &c., 

FREDERIC MACKARNESS. 

February Ist, 1911. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RELIGION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Your correspondent, “Old Westminster,” while 
deploring the ineffectiveness of religious teaching in our 
public schools, suggests a solution of the difficulty which 
appears to him very simple. Let the Bible, he says, be 
taught by specialists selected ad hoc, just as French is 
taught by French scholars, or science by scientists. 

But there is a difficulty here, which may not have 
occurred to him. Science and French can be done equally 
suitably on any and every day of the week. Any given 
science master, for instance, may teach half-a-dozen forms 
in the week, one form on Monday and Thursday, another 
on Tuesday and Friday, &c. The boys who go to him for 
one hour on Monday and one hour on Thursday will be 
otherwise employed while he is teaching his other forms. 
But the institution of the Sabbath makes it almost impera- 
tive that ail the forms should do Bible work on Sunday and, 
perhaps, Monday morning, and that: they should not do 
work of another kind on Sunday. How, then, will the 
system of specialists for Bible teaching work? Is there to 
be a specialist for every form? This is unworkable. Are 
Bible lessons or, if the phrase is preferred, “ religious 
lessons ’’ to take the form of lectures, addressed by the two 
or three specialists to a half or a third of the school at 
once? This is, owing to the nature of our buildings, un- 
workable, and, in any case, undesirable. What, then, is to 
be done? I should be much interested to know how “ Old 
Westminster ’’ would get over this difficulty.—Yours, &c., 

ScCHOOLMASTER. 

January 28th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I see in your issue of January 28th a letter on 
the above subject, about which there has been a good deal 
of discussion lately, specially since the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference of a week or two ago. It seems to me that the 
spiritual side of Bible teaching originates in the home if 
anywhere, and that the public school-boy’s attitude towards 
religion must largely depend on his upbringing. If a boy is 
brought up by a father and mother who do not want him 
to go to church, &c., why should religious doctrines be 
rammed down his throat? On the other hand, the boy 
whose father and mother bring him up in a religious atmo- 
sphere will not need any assistance from a form-master or 
anyone else at a public school. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that nearly everyone is 
in favor of Bible history being taught as history, but no 
more than history ; which, in fact, is what is being done at 
public schools to-day, from my remembrance of one at any 
rate. The agitation by headmasters a few weeks ago about 
boys not knowing the Ten Commandments, &c., seems un- 
necessary, as it is obvious their home surroundings had not 
been of the religious sort. And why should they be if their 
parents did not wish it?—Yours, &c., 

H. Norsury Nvtrat.. 

January 3l1st, 1911. 


THE CABINET AND THE PRIVATE MEMBER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1rx,—I want to thank you for printing my letters, and 

especially for your last important comment, in which you 
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say that the Crimes and Children’s Acts were bad, but are 
“too small’? to support a charge of undemocracy. And I 
want to ask you one last question, which is the question. 

Why do you think of these things as small? They are 
really enormous. One alters the daily habits of millions 
of people; the other destroys the public law of thousands 
of years. What can be more fundamental than food, drink, 
and children? What can be more catastrophic than putting 
us back in the primal anarchy, in which a man was flung 
into a dungeon and left there “ till he listened to reason ” ? 
There has been no such overturn in European ethics since 
Constantine proclaimed the cross. 

Why do you think of these things as small? I will 
tell you. Unconsciously no doubt, but simply and solely, 
because the Front Benches did not announce them as big. 
They were not “ first-class measures’’ ; they were not “ full- 
dress debates.” The governing class shot them through in 
the quick, quiet, secondary way in which they pass things 
that the people positively detests; not in the pompous, 
lengthy, oratorical way in which they present measures that 
the people merely bets on, as it might on a new horse. A 
“first-class measure’? means, for instance, tinkering for 
months at some tottery compromise about a Religious Edu- 
cation that doesn’t exist. The reason is simple. “Sound 
Church Teaching” and “Dogmatic Christianity” both 
happen to be hobbies in the class from which Cabinets come. 
But going to public-houses and going to prison are both 
habits with which that class is, unfortunately, quite un- 
familiar. It is ready, therefore, at a stroke of the pen, to 
bring all folly into the taverns and all injustice into the 
jails.—Yours, &c., 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 

February 2nd, 1911. 


THE BLACK CAT AND SIR CHRISTOPHER 
WREN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The article in a recent issue entitled “The Black 
Cat and Sir Christopher Wren” raises an interesting point. 
Delightful as is the excursion into feline psychology with 
which it opens, the real significance of the article centres, 
we take it, in the question: “Is there an element common 
to all the arts?” But, resentful of the intrusion of “ Art’s 
Enigma” into the pleasant reverie induced by the spell 
which the black cat has cast over him, your writer was evi- 
dently in no mood for considering Mr. Jameson’s question. 
Indeed, he makes no attempt to answer it. He scoffs at the 
notion that “any definition which is worth the framing. . . 
shall apply at once to ‘Clayhanger’ and St. Paul’s, to 
‘The Wild Duck’ and Whistler’s ‘ Mother,’”’ and asks, not 
without heat, “ Why, in the name of common-sense, should one 
law bind us when we construct a play and dance a gavotte?” 
Then, with increasing irritation, we have Tolstoy’s question, 
What is art? again hurled at us with the somewhat queru- 
lous addition (no doubt still attributable to the broken 
benignity of the black cat’s influence), “Is it anything at 
all?” 

In the many attempts which have been made to answer 
this question, is it not possible that over-subtlety and elabo- 
rateness have created confusion? It is obvious that a 
definition which will include the above instances and cover 
as well all the other “pleasant meadows” of art must 
necessarily be simple and limited. Before any considerations 
of either Realism or Impressionism can arise, there is the 
prior consideration of the impulse of the artist towards ex- 
pression. Primarily and essentially, art is expression. All 
art, from the rudest effort of primitive man to the finished 
perfection of a “Sistine Madonna,” is the result of an 
attempt on the part of the artist to express, as perfectly as 
he is able, in concrete form an idea which has hitherto 
possessed a merely abstract existence in his own mind. The 
idea may be either an emotion experienced as in music and 
in much poetry, or an impression received and rendered 
again as in painting, sculpture, and the portrayal of life 
and character in those novels which rank as art. Or, again, 
it may be merely the expression in song or dance of a joyous 
mood. Always there is the attempt to body forth outwardly 
something hitherto hidden in thought. 

The extreme Utilitarian, if asked to find an element 
common to all the arts, would reply at once that they were 
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unnecessary. But to the artist art is a necessity—a safety- 
valve. He recognises that in obedience to this law of his 
nature, this imperative impulse to express, lies the only 
excuse for his own existence, and that it is the strongest 
link which binds him to his fellows. 

In so far as the expression of an artistic conception is 
successful, i.e., suitable in medium, proportion, and execu- 
tion, in so far will it be true art and will fulfil art’s first 
condition, beauty. But beauty isso many-sided that this is 
not a limitation, and a love of beauty is the birth-right of 
every artist. The greatest is he who, having chosen the 
most beautiful idea, is able to bestow upon it the most per- 
fectly suitable, complete, and beautiful outward form. 

The spontaneous impulse to demonstrate and visualise 
an idea—the artistic intention—is the strong though in- 
visible cord which binds together painter, poet, architect, 
musician, and every other artist in a common brotherhood— 
the element which exists in every art and which has pro 
duced alike a Venus de Milo, a Beethoven Symphony, a 
Shakespearean drama, or a Milan Cathedral.—Yours, &c., 

FLoreNceE E. Hopson. 

Limpsfield, Surrey, 

January 28th, 1911. 





BRITISH POLICY IN EGYPT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—A committee is in process of formation whose ob- 
ject it is to press upon the attention of the Government 
the urgent necessity of adopting a more effective and more 
Liberal policy than that so far pursued at the Foreign Office 
towards the reform movement in the Near East, and es- 
pecially in Egypt; and I am deputed by those interested in 
organising the Committee, as their provisional Chairman, 
to beg you kindly to publish the following Appeal addressed 
to Liberal and Labor Members of the new House of Commons, 
and others in and out of Parliament, stating their views and 
inviting agreement and co-operation. 

Hoping that you, sir, may yourself sympathise with 
the important change of foreign policy we desire to bring 
about, I am, yours, &c., 

Witrrip Scawen Buiunt. 

37, Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, S.W. 

February Ist, 1911. 


We are sor-y that our space does not allow us to quote 
in full the document Mr. Blunt sends us. Its main point is 
contained in the following passage :— 

““The result of our policy in Mohammedan countries has 
been to estrange from England Mohammedan goodwill, and to 
array against her whatever forces the Moslem world with its 
vast population commands, and also, which is worse, to forfeit 
her ancient moral influence, whether with the Oriental peoples 
who consider themselves betrayed by her, or with the other 
European Powers as a moderator of their ambitions in the 
East. Thus Sir Edward Grey, through the fault of his own 
convention with the Czar, is powerless to procure the evacuation 
by Russia of the Northera province of Persia, or to exercise the 
smallest influence favorable to Persian independence. With 
what face, indeed, could he urge an evacuation of Tabriz, by 
an appeal to Russiaa promises of respecting Persia’s integrity, 
at a moment when he has just declared his intention of main- 
taining a British garrison indefinitely at Cairo? And, again, 
what influence has his diplomacy been able to exert at Con- 
stantinople in favor of an adherence to the strict Constitutional 
guarantees declared there two years ago, while he himself has 
been refusing Constitutional Government in Egypt? England 
can exercise no restraining influence either there or in Europe 
for the preservation of the nascent nationalities of Asia while 
she treats nationalism g Egypt with marked disapproval. 

“Such being the position, it ought to need no argument 
to show that, unless logic as well as morality are to be cast 
aside by the Liberal Party in its dealings with Eastern 
peoples, and if great complications are to be avoided, a change 
of policy is necessary at the Foreign Office, and an entirely 
new attitude towards the Eastern peoples with whom our 
Empire is in contact. We have no moral right—and on this we 
insist—to buy European alliance at home at the price of Eastern 
liberty abroad. There is no wisdom in continuing in courses 
of illegality which may be any day cited against us by the 
very Powers we are trying to propitiate.” 





AND THE DRAMA 
OF CHARACTER. 
: To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—at the beginning of your admirable article on 
“The Puppet Play’’ you open a question of extreme im- 
portance to our modern theatre. Not having seen “ Pre 
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serving Mr. Panmure,’’ I do not wish to speak of this play | 
in particular, but rather of that class to which it would | 
appear to belong, the drama of action as opposed to the | 


drama of character and idea. The aim of the school from 
which this type of drama springs is, as you so clearly state, 
to interest the audience not in what the characters of the 
play are or may become, but in what will happen to them 
under some abnormal circumstances. This is, of course, 
to put the art of the theatre to its lower uses, but if such 
a practice began and ended in itself we might have cause 
for regret, but not for complaint. Unfortunately, however, 
the drama of action has not only created a public for itself, it 


has so inoculated the public with its own desire as to make | 


that public—which is very large—demand that in the theatre 
always incident shall stand before character and idea, and 
this without reference to the purpose of the dramatist. 
The result is inevitable disaster and the degradation of 
much that is finest in our dramatic literature. It is seen 
most clearly in the average production of Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare did not write dramas of action, but dramas in 
which his sole concern was the development of character 
and the elaboration of idea. Of his plots, as such, he was 
rightly careless, but he is now played to an audience that 
has been taught to regard any looseness in the weaving of 
incident as the one thing not to be endured, and Shakespeare 
must in consequence be reconstructed for the occasion. Any 
twisting or changing of the scenes and speeches is looked 
upon as legitimate which brings into more rapid sequence 
and obvious relation the “ things that happen,’’ any destruc- 
tion of the poetry may be condoned which relieves the tedium 
of watching construction of character and the exploration of 
imaginative idea. If people need the drama of action, well 
and good, but that the appetite which such drama creates 
should not be satisfied until it has devoured and destroyed 
a store to the flavor of which its palate is insensitive is 
monstrous.—Yours, &c., 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 
38, Drayton Road, 
King’s Heath, Birmingham, 
February 1st, 1911. 


DANGERS OF “ DEMOCRACY.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—At this crisis in our political history it may be 
worth while to examine certain aspects of the declared 
“motif” of this election, and the avowed policy of every 
public man of the day, no matter what his party. 

Democracy! It is a great word in its literal meaning— 
the Power of the People. “A form of government in which 
the supreme power is vested in the people collectively, and 
is administered by them.’’ How simple it sounds! Yet surely 
never word had more meanings read into it, and never was 
phrase employed more often or in more various ways than 
“government of the people, by the people, for the people.” 
Here at last, one would say, in the electioneering welter of 
opinions, party cries and exaggerations, is unanimity of 
mind and common ground. Let us look round in actual 
every-day life for evidences of this “faith in the supreme 
power of the people.’’ We find that many men gravely fear 
to see this theory put into practice. Yet, in truth, it is not 
the democracy, but democracy inspired by materialism, that 
is to be feared. If the mind and motive of the people could 
once be raised above that sordid level, we should have 
nothing to fear from democracy. Then, indeed, we might 
apply the eloquent words of an American writer at the last 
Presidential election :— 


“There is nothing men need fear. Fearlessness conquers 
the evil that was feared, annihilates it, transforms it into the 
classification of the has been or the never was. . . . Fear is 
ignorance, born of the ignorance that forges all the fetters 
which man has worn and chafed in since first he walked the 
earth. What you fear are phantoms. You make them forces 
by fearing them. Every four years this country fears a Presi- 
dential election. It is a foolish fear. The country has had 
experience enough to teach it this. It can trust the people. 
And yet men stand in corners and say: ‘ We don’t know what 
will happen.” They fear what they call ‘ uncertainty,’ and so 
create a certainty of uncertainty. They let business slacken, 
withhold investments, sit on the fence and wait. Is this the 
famous American optimism? Get courage. Work. Don’t take 
half-inch views. . Shun the men who have fears. They 
are worse than the plague. Nothing but yourself can injure 








you. Nothing but the city can injure the city, or the nation the 
nation. Fearlessness is wisdom, and the first part of wisdom is 
mastery of self. It is also the last part. It is the sum of Life.” 

Brave words from the home of democracy. But not the 
last word. There is yet another danger for democracy, which 
can be played on through its materialism. The American 
playwright, Mr. De Kay, has just finished his play “ Judas,”’ 
dealing with “a great constitutional question,’’ in America. 
“This play,’ says the author, “shows how we lost our 
liberties. The man who is able to force himself or 
his nominee upon the people of the Republic will be able 
to destroy the Republic. It is not the question 
whether the man who seeks to dictate is honest or dishonest, 
but rather a question of the danger involved for republican 
institutions when the people’s machinery for choosing rulers 
shall be dominated by one man.” And again, “it is empha- 
sised in my new drama that the Republics of the world 
have not been destroyed by the men who set out to destroy 
them, but by the men who were determined to rule them.” 

Surely the same warning emerges in deadly earnest from 
the drama which ambitious men are enacting now in England. 

To return to materialism. De Tocqueville, in his “ De- 
mocracy of America,’’ insists strongly on the apparently 
irresistible lure that material well-being presents to demo- 
cracy. “The passion of the middle class,” he tells us, is 
materialism, ever spreading over and swamping the West. 
And has this infection left the old aristocracy intact in the 
glory of their ancient tradition? In so far as it has touched 
them, they have lost their leadership. This theme was 
lately discussed in a contemporary, and the fine theory was 
elaborated that for this old English aristocracy to bargain 
with materialism is to throw away the only weapon with 
which to fight it; commercialism of spirit being only de- 
feated by the old glamor and power of leadership apper- 
taining to those whose ancestors led forlorn hopes, despised 
danger, and held the purity of their blood to be more precious 
than personal gain or gratification. 

As to that spirit of the old order, who can measure its 
value? As Ruskin characteristically says: ‘To be valuable 
is to avail towards life.” And “ wealth is the possession of 
the valuable by the valiant.’’ Who also shall say which 
are the valiant? 

Another passage from Ruskin shows with what a 
prophetic eye he, who discerned and indeed approved of the 
rising tide of democracy, foresaw and tried to purify the 
scum of materialism floating on its waters. 

“That man ‘is richest who, having perfected the functions 
of his own life to the utmost, has also the widest helpful in- 
fluence, personal and by means of his possessions, over the lives 
of others. The common socialist idea of division of 
property . . . is simply chaos. Riches are a form of 
strength; and a strong man does not injure others by keeping 
his strength, but by using it injuriously. The fortitude 
and intelligence which acquire riches are intended, by the Giver 
of both, not to scatter, nor to give away, but to employ those 
riches in the service of mankind.” 

At best it would seem, the more we examine the one and 
delineate the other, Democracy and Utopia are not synony- 
mous terms.—Yours, &c., E. Money Coutts. 





Poetrp. 


DIANA IN THE OPEN. 


As the strong sun that leaps upon the sea, 
She runs amid the waving grass. Beware! 
The flashing strands of her tumultuous hair 
Will bind you to her track eternally. 
Her young, smooth arms, her waist and bosom free, 
Her shining shoulders, beautiful and bare, 
Her dabbled ankles dazzle those who dare 
To gaze too long. They follow hastily. 

A perilous quest! Oh, whosoever follow 
Swift, pure Diana’s star, a harbinger 
By hill and heath, through stream and mossy hollow, 
Must too be pure. Swift torment fell on him 
Who, breaking on her bathing at the brim 
Of some cool streamlet, lusted after her. 

E.N. pe C.A. 
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The GAorld of Hooks. 


Tue “Narion” Orrice, THurspay NIGuHrt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘* A History of Wales from the Earliest Times to the Edwardian 
Conquest.” By J. E. Lloyd. (Longmans. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

“The Life of Sir William Howard Russell.” By J. B. Atkins. 
(Murray. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 

** Mary Wollstonecraft: A Study in Economics and Romance.” 
By G. R. S. Taylor. (Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 

** Brahms.”’ By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

‘“* A Book of Cambridge Verse.’’ Edited by E. E. Kellett. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s. net.) 

‘*The Fortunate Isles: Life and Travel in Majorca, Minorca 
and Iviza.’”” By Mary Stuart Boyd. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

* Italy, the Magic Land.”’ By Lilian Whiting. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 

** Oriental Cairo.” By Douglas Sladen. (Hurst & Blackett. 
21s. net.) 

‘Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill: A Tragi-Comedy.” 
Walpole. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

‘* Here and Hereafter.’’ By Barry Pain. (Methuen. 6s.) 

*Giosué Carducci: l’Homme et le Poéte.”’ Par A. Jeanroy. 
(Paris: Champion. 5fr.) 

** Nouveaux Reécits des Temps Révolutionnaires.”’ 
Daudet. (Paris: Hachette. 3fr. 50.) 

** Hercule et le Lion.” Roman. Par Jacques Servy. (Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 50.) 


By Hugh 


Par Ernest 


* “4 

WE are informed that Mr. Bernard Holland, C.B., is 
writing the official life of the late Duke of Devonshire. The 
work will be looked forward to with much interest, as it 
ts understood that the inner history of the Home Rule move- 
ment will receive more ample treatment than has hitherto 
been the case. 

* * “ 

Tue possibilities of the shilling book are at present 
occupying a good deal of the attention of publishers. There 
is, of course, nothing new in novels at a shilling, and 
Messrs. Dent have demonstrated that standard works issued 
at this price are sure of a welcome. Other publishers have 
followed suit, and now shilling series are issued by Messrs. 
Murray, Macmillan, Routledge, Nelson, Cassell, Frowde, 
Ward, Lock & Co., and Smith, Elder & Co. The latest to 
join the movement is the house of Methuen, which announces 
for the present season a shilling series of reprints, the first 
volumes in which will be “The Life of Ruskin,” by Mr. 
W. G. Collingwood; “The Lore of the Honey Bee,” by 
Tickner Edwardes ; and Oscar Wilde’s “The Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol”’ and “ De Profundis.”’ 

% % 


It would, perhaps, have been more fitting if the Claren- 
don Press, instead of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., 
were to be the publishers of Sir Henry Craik’s 
coming “Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon.” The 
Press takes its name from Clarendon, and it was 
from the profits of his “History of the Rebellion” 
that the printing house was built in 1713. Moreover, 
the University of Oxford is still allowed to hold the 
perpetual copyright of Clarendon’s great work. The Uni- 
versity has not done what it ought for Clarendon’s memory. 
The publication of his papers has not yet been completed, 
and the last edition of his “ Life’’ by himself appeared as 
long ago as 1857, an edition of which Professor Firth siys 
that, “except as a piece of printing, it is utterly unworthy 
of the University Press.”’ 


* * * 


Unper the title of “ The Nelsons of Burnham Thorpe,”’ 
Mr. Lane will shortly publish an interesting contribution 
to Nelson literature, based upon the journals and correspon- 
dence of Nelson’s father and sister. The book shows that 
Lady Hamilton was received without reserve by the Nelson 
family, and that, years after Nelson’s death, they did all 
in their power to prevent her sinking into disgrace. Mr. M. 
Eyre Matcham, a member of the family, edits the volume, 
which has the further interest of containing many references 
to the Cokes and Walpoles and other notable Norfolk houses. 

*% * x 

Mr. Witttam McDovucatt, whose “ Introduction 

Social Psychology ”’ 


to 
attracted a good deal of notice when it 
appeared a couple of years ago, is about to issue, through 





Messrs. Methuen, a work called “Body and Mind: A His- 
tory and Defence of Animism.” It aims at presenting a 
comprehensive survey of the problem of the relations of body 
and mind, and attempts to prove that, in spite of the efforts 
of philosophers to provide alternative solutions, we are 
still confronted by the dilemma, materialism or animism. 
Mr. McDougall holds that the question must not be decided 
by metaphysical reasoning, but by an appeal to facts that 
have been ascertained by experiment, and he endeavors to 
state the non-materialist view in a way that is in harmony 
with the results of modern science. 
* * * 

Messrs. MacmILiaN’s announcements for February in- 
clude “ The Medieval Mind,’’ a study of the intellectual and 
emotional life of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, by 
Mr. Henry Osborn Taylor. The development of medieval 
ideas and modes of thought is traced as far as possible in 
the words of representative writers, separate sections being 
given to such topics as “ Symbolism,”’ “ Latinity and Law,” 
“ Society,” and “ The Saints.” 

Tue same publishers will issue in the early summer 
“The Agonists: A Trilogy of God and Man,” by Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett. It presents the stories of Minos, King of 
Crete, Ariadne in Naxos, and the Death of Hippolytus in 
such a way as to express “the fallacy in the ancient con- 
ceptions of God-kind and mankind, and in the ancient view 
of their relationships.” 

* * * 

A work likely to be of great value and interest to Non- 
conformists, entitled “Original Records of Early Noncon- 
formity under Persecution and Indulgence,” is announced 
for early publication by Mr. Fisher Unwin. The author, 
Mr. G. Lyon Turner, gives a transcript of the Episcopal 
returns for 1665, 1669, and 1676 from the MSS. in Lambeth 
Palace Library and of the papers connected with the issue of 
licences under the Declaration of Indulgence in 1672 pre- 
served in the Record Office. The Lambeth MSS. give the 
Bishop’s own testimony to the continued activity of many 
of the ejected Ministers, and the frequent and numerous 
meetings of Nonconformist Conventicles in spite of persistent 
persecutions under the Act of Uniformity, the First Con- 
venticle Act, and the Five-Mile Act. The special interest 
of these documents is that they were unknown to Baxter and 
Burnet and the early historians of Nonconformity. They 
deal, moreover, with four denominations—Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists or Independents, Baptists or Ana- 
baptists, and Quakers. 

* « & 

As long as the Referendum remains a political issue, 
we may be confident that there will be no lack of books ex- 
pounding or criticising its principles and results. Among 
those already announced are Professor Dicey’s “ An Appeal 
to the Nation,’’ to be published by Mr. Murray, and Mr. 
Francis H. Skrine’s “True Democracy versus Government 
by Faction,’’ which Messrs. Longmans have almost ready. 
Two books on the subject, written before Mr. Balfour’s re- 
cent declaration, are “ The Swiss Democracy,’’ by Mr. H. D. 
Lloyd and Mr. J. A. Hobson, and “ Against the Referen- 
dum,” by Miss Jane T. Stoddart. 

7 os ~ 


Tue autobiography of Mr. John Adams Thayer, an 
American publisher and printer, which aroused attention 
when it appeared in the United States last June, is to be 
issued in this country by Mr. Werner Laurie, under the title 
of “Getting On: The Confessions of a Publisher.” It is 
mainly concerned with the commercial, and particularly the 
advertising, side of the publishing of magazines, but it gives 
some attention to the literary policies of those with which 
the author has been connected. 

* * * 


A stupy of Wordsworth’s poetical development and of 
the natural surroundings amid which most of his life was 
passed is to be published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, 
under the title of “ Wordsworthshire.” Its author, Mr. Eric 
Robertson, is the Vicar of St. John’s, Windermere, and has 
lived for fifteen years among the Lakes. His intimacy with 
the district and the “statesmen” who live there gives p-o- 
mise of a book of special interest to lovers of Wordsworth. 
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Hediews. 


TRADITION AND POETIC DRAMA.* 

Ir we are ever to have again in England a prosperous poetic 
drama, it will be in spite of, not because of, the Eliza- 
bethan tradition. To justify such a statement, there is no 
need for blasphemy against the greatest period of our 
literature, the greatest period of the world’s dramatic litera- 
ture. The dramatic practice which the inclinations of the 
time and the exigencies of a special theatre made perfectly 
suitable for the Elizabethan period, is precisely the practice 
which our own inclinations and our own theatrical exigen- 
cies make perfectly unsuitable for the present. Those authors 
who wish to-day to write poetic drama must either confine 
their ambition to armchair plays (no mean ambition, by 
the way), or they must refuse to listen to the promptings of 
Elizabethanism. That does not mean that they must return 
to the classical tradition; it has nothing to do with those 
war-cries of logomachy, Classicism and Romanticism, 
nothing to do with those nuisances, the unities. It is 
simply this: the Elizabethan notion of a drama was some- 
thing that set out in full, from beginning to end, the whole 
process and progress of an action; and the chief theatrical 
exigency which made this possible was the absence of a 
stage-carpenter. The chief theatrical exigency, however, 
which makes this impossible for us is the presence of a stage- 
carpenter. It is no use asking how this person came into 
his commanding position; he is there, and it seems certain 
that, like it or not, and however much we may control his 
activity, we cannot do without him. But the inclination 
of our audiences, too, undoubtedly makes against a full, 
leisurely, and copious exposition of a dramatic action; even 
Shakespeare must be cut down for us. There is not much 
chance, in fact, for poetic drama on our stage which does 
not present us with an action as much as possible in catas- 
trophe; we want a concentrated interest, a technique which 
does not require to expound, but which can sufficiently 
imply in the catastrophe itself all that has led up to it. 

Both Mr. Walter Hinchman’s “ William of Normandy ’”’ 
and Mr. Frankfort Moore’s version of Christopher Colum- 
bus, “The Discoverer,” are plays laid out in regular 
Elizabethan style. Everything necessary to the action is 
set forth in full, and a good deal that is unnecessary to 
the action; both plays are in the grip of the Elizabethan 
tradition. But neither of these writers possesses the creative 
energy so extraordinarily necessary to the carrying out of 
that tradition. Instead of an action that seems almost as 
crowded and complex as life itself (the only result which 
can justify the overt setting forth of a theme from its very 
beginning), we have in each play a respectably dramatic 
idea diluted into five acts of intolerable thinness. Con- 
centrated into three acts concerned mainly with the catas- 
trophe, with all that had gone before skilfully implied, 
either of these plays would have been above the ordinary 
of poetic drama. As they are, they but serve to show how 
an artistic tradition can live to impose itself on creative 
effort long after its reasons for existence have perished. 
And it is not only the actions of the plays that are diluted 
by injudicious extension. Both are written round a character 
of signal vehemence whose life came near to high 
tragedy. But both Mr. Hinchman’s William of Normandy 
and Mr. Moore’s Columbus are as thin as the actions they 
inspire; and, curiously enough, both are similarly diluted 
down, from originals of tremendous daring virility to figures 
merely pathetic. Mr. Hinchman might retort that, setting 
out to write a “chronicle play,” he could not possibly 
avoid presenting his action in full and at large; for the 
chronicle play is the ultimate development of the Eliza- 
bethan method, and cannot be written in any other method. 
It is, perhaps, true that a chronicle play need have no 
central plot; but it must have a central vehement charac- 

*“ William of Normandy: a Chronicle Play.” By Walter 
8S. Hinchman. Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The Discoverer’ and “In the Queen’s Room.” By Frank 
Frankfort Moore. Elkin Mathews. 4s. 6d. net. 

“ Hyllus.” By Ralph Cheever Dunning. Lane. 5s. net. 

“Pietro of Siena.” By Stephen Phillips. Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“To-morrow.” By J. Le Gay Brereton. Sydney: Angus and 
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ter to keep it going. And the art of keeping a long play 
going by the continuous presentation of a single character 
seems to be lost; certainly Mr. Hinchman is a long way 
from recovering it. If he hoped to make his hero acceptable 
to modern feeling by justifying the effect of his deeds, he 
was singularly ill-advised to attempt it by softening 
William’s terrific ruthless character into a rueful pathos. 
Mr. Hinchman’s William is, historically, incredible and 
inept. In one stage-direction he is said to “laugh feebly ”’ ; 
and if there is anything of which we may be quite certain 
about William, it is that he never in all his life laughed 
feebly. But this is also an artistically incredible and inept 
William—a much more serious matter; he is totally in- 
capable of energising five full acts; he is almost unrelated 
to the action of which he is supposed to be the motive 
force. And it is to be feared that Mr. Hinchman shrank 
from attempting five acts of the real, stark, terrible William 
of Normandy, simply because that would have put an ex- 
hausting tax on his artistic resources. But he has at least 
shown what a fine motive for a drama William’s life, pro- 
perly concentrated, could supply. 

The tenacity of the Elizabethan tradition in Mr. Frank- 
fort Moore’s “The Discoverer’’ is perhaps more remark- 
able than in Mr. Hinchman’s chronicle play; because Mr. 
Moore shows by a short play called ‘In the Queen’s Room,” 
bound up with his five-act Columbus play, that he knows 
how to concentrate, by implying in the dialogue all that 
has gone before, a whole action into a single catastrophe. 
This little play has achieved some popularity on the stage ; 
but that, perhaps, is because it presents a trite subject treated 
in a conventional mood. Still, the construction of it is 
sound and entirely suited to modern requirements, in re- 
markable contrast to the diffuse and straggling conduct 
of “The Discoverer,’ in which a fine dramatic idea, vital 
and kindling enough in itself, is damped by traditional treat- 
ment. Columbus should burn through all his difficulties 
to his final blaze of triumph; Mr. Frankfort Moore has 
only made him smoulder, mixing him with a lot of incom- 
bustible stuff, in accordance with a convention that seems 
to demand of drama bulk first and vehemence second. 
The versification is decidedly amateurish in both Mr. Hinch- 
man’s and Mr. Moore's plays, though Mr. Moore occasionally 
produces good imagery :— 


“*Do those great billows roaring lion-voiced 
Crouch them like lions in the depths of caverns 
That only the eyes of God have ever seen? ” 


Mr. Ralph Cheever Dunning’s “Hyllus,’’ though it is 
frankly a study-play, has several dramatic advantages over 
these pseudo-Elizabethanisms. Mr. Dunning is a metrist 
and something of a craftsman in words; and, what is of 
higher importance, he is much more capable than the two 
last writers of sublimating his material into potential poetry 
before fashioning it into drama. Furthermore, the dramatic 
method he has chosen requires him to concentrate as much of 
the action as is overtly presented into a single catastrophe. 
But here again we have an author writing in a ready-made 
convention; only the convention in this case is of recent 
origin. Mr. Dunning admires Swinburne so much that 
he not only imitates Swinburne’s use of the Greek dramatic 
form, but Swinburne’s turns and tricks of metre and phrasing 
also; “ Hyllus”’ is Swinburne, Swinburne all the way. That 
is certainly not a very bad thing to be; but the mannerism 
is borrowed without individual distinction, and the passions 
of the drama go on behind it, like wind behind a curtain. 
Far enough from “ Atalanta’’ and “ Erechtheus,’’ this; in 
those astonishing plays the poetry is to the passions as air is 
to fire. Mr. Dunning’s imitations of Swinburne’s archaisms 
and deliberate simplicities are remarkably unhappy; but 
he is a close enough student of his master to produce plenty 
of good phrases, good blank verse, and good lyric measures 
—all of the Swinburnean manner. He has even effects of 
his own; Aphrodite nearly always speaks in lines of redun- 
dant final syllables, perhaps because such lines are some- 
times foolishly and wrongly called “feminine’’; and the 
heroine always speaks in rhymed couplets. But both these 
effects are too artificial to succeed. Mr. Dunning has some 
notion of the conduct of a drama; but he cannot yet manage 
to make his catastrophe swift and impressive when it does 
arrive. And he has yet to show that he is a poet in his 
own right. 
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We all know Mr. Stephen Phillips’s poetic manner by 
this time. It is not strikingly original; a good deal of ite 
flavor comes from old and familiar vintages. But it is a 
style that is always intimate with the emotions it encloses ; 
and that is the main thing, after all, in a poetic style. Mr. 
Phillips’s dramatic method, however, is even better; it is one 
he has made for himself, and so is suitable to his own 
dramatic individuality, and it has proved suitable to our 
theatrical conditions. It is a method that derives naturally 
from the great English dramatic tradition; but it has yet 
won free from the tradition by presenting an action, not at 
full length, but in a series of intensified, characteristic 
episodes. Some of Mr. Phillips’s earlier dramas were, how- 
ever, spoilt by deplorable lapses into mere scenic effect. 
There is none of this in his latest play, “ Pietro of Siena,” 
which, in the laying out of the action, is perhaps better than 
anything he has done before. The poetry, too, is not below 
his best; and yet “ Pietro of Siena’’ is an incurably weak 
play. The poetic style is all right, close to the underlying 
emotions ; the dramatic design is all right, concentrated to 
the vital issues. What is wrong? Just this—that the 
emotions Mr. Phillips has chosen to exhibit in his dialogue 
are not always the fundamental emotions in which the 
vitality of the action must reside, but are too often delicate 
half-lyrical by-products, as it were, of the action. They are 
emotions which are related, certainly, to the main issues, 
and the expression of them gives the action, in a way, 
artistic form; but not in a dramatic way. Dramatically, 
they simply encumber and divert the movement. The most 
flagrant example is at the opening of the third act. Here 
we have a man in prison awaiting death at dawn. And 
what does this condemned man do, as he feels death coming 
nearer and nearer? It is almost incredible, but he solilo- 
quises for nearly three pages after this style :— 

‘“ Now the bright river-fish leaps to the light, 

Now creatures of the field bestir them, and speak 

With mellow sounds in twilight of the farm, 

And shrilly Chanticleer proclaims the day. 

Now the rose lifts her from a weight of dew, 

Or raises her red bosom from the rain, 

And many a pale flower from dark ground revives.” 

And so forth. The condemned man goes on to talk prettily 
about laborers repairing to fields to dig the sweet earth, 
young wives kissing dreaming babes, soldiers starting up to 
trumpet calls. Very charming; but this is elegy, not drama. 
At best, it is the merest by-product of the situation, poetic- 
ally elaborated to the complete exclusion of the emotions 
that would make the situation inescapably perceptible. In 


a word, “Pietro of Siena’’ is a poem with occasional 
dramatic moments; and it makes unusually clear the 


immense complexity of this business of writing poetic drama. 
A man may be a good poet and he may have an excellent 
dramatic method, and yet fail to combine the talents into 
the making of a poetic play. As to the subject of “ Pietro 
of Siena,’’ it would be too much to call it the central scene 
of ‘‘ Measure for Measure’’ over again. Nevertheless, after 
“Measure for Measure,’’ to dramatise, even with variations, 
the situation of a brother’s life depending on the value 
his sister sets on her chastity must, to say the least, be very 
well done to make it worth doing at all. It is doubtful 
whether Mr. Phillips’s drama was really worth doing. At 
any rate, his solution of the problem is uncomfortably con- 
ventional and unimaginative. 

Mr. Le Gay Brereton, of Sydney University, is known 
to some of us in England as a critical essayist, who has taken 
the Elizabethan drama for his main field; the publication of 
his one-act play, “ To-morrow,’”’ should make him known to 
a good many more as a poet and a dramatist. We are all 
liable to prejudice; and it may well be that knowledge of 
Mr. Brereton’s academic position and specialisation in the 
Elizabethans will prejudice many against him as a creative 
writer; they will think it impossible that a play by him 
should be anything but a scholarly imitation of the famous 
dramatists he studies and expounds. And perhaps the 
prejudice will be stiffened by knowing further that this play 
of his is Elizabethan in subject and atmosphere, since it is, 
in Mr. Brereton’s words, “a dramatic sketch of the character 
and environment of Robert Greene.” A few pages of 
“To-morrow ’’ will altogether dispel that prejudice, in spite 


of the fact that the verse has a decidedly Elizabethan flavor, 
and has also the Elizabethan knack of causelessly dropping 
into prose for a few sentences—a knack that Mr. Brereton 
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had done better to avoid. But in every other respect Mr. 
Brereton’s “To-morrow’’ is evidently the work of a man 
in whom an unmistakably dramatic talent has been stimu- 
lated by study of Elizabethan methods to its own native and 
individual expression ; it has learnt from ite great exemplars 
how to make personalities reveal themselves in poetry.clearly 
and yet subtly, and how to make poetry add swiftness and 
vividness to an action, instead of encumbering an action with 
superfluous beauty. Robert Greene himself would probably 
have refused to recognise this “dramatic sketch’ as a play, 
though he could not have helped recognising himself in it. 
The form and treatment of its substance is entirely modern; 
the action is wholly psychological, though perfectly 
theatrical as we see theatrical matters; it is brought to no 
rounded-off conclusion, but ends interrogatively, as it were 
on an unresolved discord. In a word, it is simply an episode 
presented dramatically; the merest Greene 
would have said, of a possible play. But it is an episode 
which typifies a whole life of rare interest, into which is 
concentrated a complete character, the strange, perverse, 
striving, brilliant, futile character of Robert Greene; and 
that is the sort of episode which perfectly satisfies our 
dramatic sense to-day. It is possible that Mr. Brereton’s 
play will chiefly interest those who have already been 
attracted and baffled by Greene's character. Nevertheless, 
were any manager bold enough to stage this play, it would 
be surprising if an audience which had never heard of Greene 
were not held by its vigorous emotions, its taking verse, and 
the rapid, surprising, but inevitable changes in its action. 
The play is founded, presumably, on a well-known passage 
in one of Greene’s pamphlets, which tells how, having been 
wrought up to repentance for his villainies and sins (a purely 
artistic repentance, as Mr. Brereton perceives and makes 
clear), he fell back again into his old courses through the 
“chaff”? and persuasion of his ready-to-perish friends and 
copesmates. Mr. Brereton has mixed into this the pathetic 
business of the proud, well-born girl whom Greene married 
and then deserted; and the fascinated love of the poor 
woman, his landlady, who sinned for his sake, clung to him 
through all his vice and cruelty, and in the end crowned his 
head with bays when he died of drink and debauchery. It 
would not be fair to give any long, detached samples of Mr. 
Brereton’s poetic quality. There are lines of striking 
imagery here and there :— 


suggestion, 


“* Away, 
Touch me not, for your words are fallen as seeds 
3etween our lives, and therefrom grows a hedge 
Of thorny hate.” 
Or again :— 


“ 


Fire cannot turn and dance along the ways 
Left bare and blackened; what has been, has been.” 
Greene’s outward portrait is vividly drawn in these three 
lines, as well as the dull hatred of the man who speaks 
them, the drunken husband Greene has wronged :— 
‘** He sat there snivelling, and the tears ran down 

Into the pointed flame of beard that seems 

Still straining home to kindred fires below.” 
But Mr. Brereton, like a true dramatist, puts his intensest 
emotions not into set quotable speeches, but into rapid dia- 
logue. The few long speeches are purposely kept from 
breaking out of the prevailing mood; and it is in flashes of 
single lines that Mr. Brereton’s talent for words comes out 
best. . We must be content with asserting (anyone can prove 
it for himself) that Mr. Brereton’s “To-morrow ”’ is a re- 
markable and genuinely poetic play. 





THE NUCLEUS.* 


Ir is remarkable, considering the gravity of the issues 
involved, how slight has been the interest aroused amongst 
the laity in general in the recent criticism of the Gospels. 
The subtlety of the considerations that have to be taken 
into account, requiring a special training fully to appre- 
ciate them, is, no doubt, discouraging to the ordinary 
layman, and still more discouraging is the knowledge that 
on some points of great importance considerable diversity 
of view still exists among those who have made these sub- 
jects their special study; all too contentedly the average 





*“The Growth of the Gospels.” By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
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man awaits the time when a definite consensus of opinion 
shall have been arrived at by the experts. But when a 
layman at once so learned and so clear in exposition as 
Professor Flinders Petrie steps into the theological arena 
with a study of the “Growth of the Gospels,”’ non-expert 
readers naturally turn to his book as promising a simpler 
statement of the problem than that which is likely to be 
presented by a specialist trained to disentangle and weigh 
the finest points of verbal or textual criticism. 

This, indeed, Dr. Petrie may well claim to have given 
us. Stripping the question of technicalities, and employ- 
ing a purely mechanical method of procedure, which can be 
tested by any ordinary reader, the author endeavors to 
furnish a means whereby we can recover the common 
groundwork upon which the Synoptic Gospels are built up. 
The problem presents itself something in this way. There 
is a pretty general agreement amongst biblical scholars that 
the three Synoptic Gospels are by no means three absolutely 
independent works, but that all three alike used as their 
foundation a common record, to which each has added 
material derived independently from other sources, which 
they have fitted, as suited their purpose, into the original 
narrative. It is further agreed that this original narrative, 
which was used by all the three evangelists, is best repre- 
sented by the short Gospel of St. Mark. But whether this 
original document contained the whole of our present 
Gospel of St. Mark, or whether he also added to and re- 
arranged an earlier nucleus, is a question on which there 
has always been great diversity of opinion. Dr. Petrie 
contends that the cause of this diversity has largely been 
that the personal views and judgments of critics have 
entered into their consideration of the subject, and have 
more or less unconsciously influenced their results. He 
believes that by substituting a purely mechanical method 
of inquiry for the finer estimates of style and language, we 
shall arrive at a more conclusive result, uninfluenced by 
considerations of personal taste or bias of any kind. It 
has long been observed that passages, often amounting to 
several chapters, are found in each of the three Gospels in 
the same order. The longest break in these triple 
sequences occurs in St. Luke’s Gospel, where two long sec- 
tions, which St. Mark and St. Matthew possess in common, 
are entirely omitted from St. Luke, and their place occu- 
pied by material drawn from another source. (Luke vi., 16 
—vili., 4; ix., 48—xviii., 15.) The closeness in the word- 
ing of these triple passages seems to make it clear that the 
evangelists were using a written and not an oral tradition, 
and that at this point some break occurred in the copying 
of one document from the other, or from the common 
source. 

Professor Petrie very justly argues that wherever we find 
the three evangelists using precisely the same order of se- 
quence in their work through consecutive passages, we are on 
the track of the original document or “Nucleus” from which 
all in common copied a certain part of their material, and 
to disentangle this nucleus he adopts the purely mechanical 
method of cutting out and placing in parallel columns all 
passages found in sequence in the three Gospels, and re- 
constructing the original decument by throwing these pas- 
sages together consecutively. The same result can be 
arrived at by the English reader with less labor by using 
the tables in Abbott and Rushbrooke’s “Common Tradi- 
tion of the Synoptic Gospels’’ taken from Rushbrooke’s 
“Synopticon,” by omitting all passages not following each 
other strictly in sequence in the three evangelists. The 
“Nucleus ’’ so obtained amounts to nearly a quarter of the 
whole in Matthew and Luke, and to two-fifths in Mark. It 
is constantly broken in upon in each Gospel by independent 
matter, but it retains its course in all three in exactly the 
same order. 

The idea of paying attention to the sequence of long 
passages is not absolutely new. It is employed by Pro- 
fessor F. H. Woods in an article in the second volume of 
“Studia Biblica,” though he would not agree in limiting 
the common source to passages found only in the three 
Gospels. On such points there will probably always be 
differences of opinion, as there will be opposing views as to 
the manner in which the different evangelists worked and the 
debt each owes to the other. Yet it seems almost impossible 
that Professor Petrie’s main contention should not be correct. 
The Nucleus, as he says, may originally have been larger, 
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if any Gospel has omitted matter from it, but it can hardly 
have been smaller, “as it is very unlikely that additional epi- 
sodes would have been inserted at the same places in the 
Nucleus by separate writers.’’ This ancient document may 
also have undergone changes before coming into the hands 
of the evangelists, yet, when all deductions are made, it 
seems likely that a nucleus closely similar to this does 
represent, as nearly as it is possible to recover it, the 
earliest tradition of the events of the Life of Jesus Christ. 

To. bring the matter more clearly before our 
minds, Professor Petrie has printed together this con- 
tinuous story drawn from the three sources, and 
we look with unusual interest at this fragment, 
which probably contains the tradition of our Lord’s 
life current in Jerusalem about the years 54-60, or 
even earlier, as yet little altered by the rapidly changing 
conditions of the nascent Christian churches, and uncolored 
by the growth of doctrine which so visibly affected the 
fully developed Synoptic Gospels, and to which we owe the 
whole tone and structure of the Fourth Gospel. 

We turn almost with excitement to see what picture of 
Jesus Christ is presented to us by this ancient document. 
We are struck at once by its extreme simplicity. Those 
features in the Gospels against which Rationalism has 
directed its most fiery shafts hardly occur here at all. The 
atmosphere of miracle, that halo with which the medieval 
mind felt it necessary to glorify all its great heroes, is so 
greatly reduced that it no longer weighs upon us. In 
particular, the stcry of the Gadarenes, which so distressed 
the mind of Huxley, and the cursing of the fig-tree have 
disappeared. Those miracles which are left (for the miracu- 
lous can never be wholly eliminated from the life of Jesus 
Christ, however we may change our view as to its causes 
and purpose), are of that simpler kind which seem to have 
been usually dependent upon some preparation on the part 
of the recipient to obtain the benefit offered. The tendency 
to exaggerate the importance of the miraculous element 
which we find increasing as time went on does not appear; 
we feel that in the earliest tradition of Jesus it occupied 
a far less conspicuous place. The allegory of the tempta- 
tion is omitted, the whole account being contained in the 
few words, “ And immediately the Spirit driveth him into 
the wilderness. And he was there in the wilderness forty 
days tempted of Satan; and was with the wild beasts.”’ 
This is all; a simple statement of the necessity felt at the 
opening of his career for solitude, and the struggle with 
inward temptation met and overcome, expressed in the 
language of his own day. There is even no mention of the 
fasting. Equally brief and free from exaggeration is the 
account of the struggle in Gethsemane; it has none of the 
repetitions and efforts to add force to the situation that we 
find in the fuller accounts. It is noticeable, also, that no 
mention is made of any cure performed by Jesus on the ear 
of Malchus, struck off by Peter, nor of the falling to the 
ground of the band sent to take Him. The whole narrative 
is of the utmost simplicity and dignity. The nativity 
legends, so carefully collected by St. Luke, and so essential 
to St. Matthew’s conception of the appearance of the 
Jewish Messiah on the stage of history, are not found 
here; the entry of Jesus on His mission begins, as it does 
in the longer Gospel, with the mission of John the Baptist 
and the baptism of Jesus. There is here no thought of a 
virgin birth, or of the accompaniment of prodigies necessi- 
tated by the advent of the promised Messiah. How the 
Gospel ended we shall never know; the Nucleus, like St. 
Mark, breaks off abruptly at the flight of the women from 
the sepulchre, and the two later additions do not, of course, 
occur here. 

On the other hand, this fragment retains much of our 
Lord’s simplest and most comprehensive teaching. The 
supreme needs of the spirit above those of the body, 
the greater beauty of mercy than of sacrifice, the necessity 
of a new framework for the new teaching, the sub- 
jection of the claims of ritual to the claims of humanity, 
the call to simplicity and childlikeness in those who would 
enter the kingdom, the appeal for sincerity and thorough- 
ness are all here, in connection with the occasions which 
called them forth; we get the parable of the sower and 
its explanation, and the parable of the husbandman, the 
discourses on the Sabbath, on his approaching death, and 
on the afflictions coming on Jerusalem, and the answers 
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to the Scribes; also his reply to those who said that his 
mother and brethren stood without, desiring to speak with 
him. The account of the last supper, and of the passion, 
are given simply and briefly. 

Stripped of the constant digressions which confuse 
the narrative as we have it in the longer Gospels, and 
relieved of those double insertions of phrases and passages 
which are inevitable in a history pieced together from 
various sources, the story of our Lord’s life stands out clear 
and compact, the central figure emphasised and illuminated 
by the omission of material which seemed often more 
calculated to obscure it than to give it reality. The end is 
always in view, and we find it easier to grasp the extreme 
brevity of the public ministry, which the most recent 
criticism forces upon us. Some interesting sequences are 
brought together in natural order, which hitherto have been 
widely separated by intrusive material from other sources ; 
such, in particular, is the episode of the blessing of the 
children, which here follows immediately after the setting 
of the little child in the midst, instead of being divided 
from it by twenty-four verses. Equally interesting is the 
omission of the request of the sons of Zebedee for places 
of honor in the kingdom, which in St. Matthew’s and St. 
Mark’s gospels come in strangely immediately after our 
Lord’s announcement of his rejection and death. 

To some this simple and dignified narrative of the effect 
made by the person and teaching of Jesus Christ on his 
own time may not seem enough; the historic tradition was 
felt to be inadequate even by St. Paul and the author of 
the Fourth Gospel; but to some of us it seems a useful 
thing to have caught this glimpse of the living Prophet 
of Nazareth. 





ISRAEL IN ITALY.* 


Mr. ZANGWILL is a writer who has done the Christian state 
much service, for it is impossible to read his finest work 
without a heightened appreciation of the strength and 
beauty of the Jewish soul. Child of Israel himself, he feels, 
as only a mind gifted with poetic insight can, the tragic 
irony of a race whose paradoxical mission it has been to 
inspire the world with the most passionate extremes of 
scorn and worship. Perhaps it is for this reason that the 
Jewish genius is invariably complex. For imagination 
exalts, but seldom transports, this severely practical race, 
whose finest poet was remarkable for his worldly wisdom 
and whose “ God-intoxicated ” philosopher earned his living 
soberly by trade. 

By temperament supremely well qualified to be the 
interpreter of his race, Mr. Zangwill, like Heine and 
Disraeli (whose portraits, in his ‘Dreamers of the Ghetto,”’ he 
has so admirably delineated), views the universe with serious- 
ness, but very often pute his tongue in his cheek. Acute and 
penetrating, he knows the Jew within and without, both in 
his sordid aspect and his sublime. Dealing, however, with 
subjects towards which he feels less natural sympathy, we 
do not always read him with the same confidence. His 
brilliance occasionally degenerates into mere cleverness, his 
love of paradox to strained antithesis, his wit to puns. In 
“Ttalian Fantasies,’’ a collection of essays written in a de- 
tached, fragmentary style, there is little scope for his gift of 
characterisation and dramatic force, and we receive through- 
out too much the impression of the literary exercise. The 
difference between the writer at his best and at his second 
best is immediately obvious when he touches the themes he 
loves and understands. There is both insight and tender- 
ness in “ The Carpenter’s Wife ”—a vision of the mother of 
Christ as she lived in Nazareth, the little, meek Jewish 
woman with mournful olive eyes and scant grey hair beneath 
her black head-shawl, scolded by her husband for attempt- 
ing to follow her strange, passionately-loved first-born to 
Jerusalem, and defending his eccentricities from his 
brethren’s scornful reproach; followed by a vision of the 
Virgin of the Catholic Church, resplendent in her crown and 
mantle, the ever young, beautiful, and triumphant Mother of 
God, the worker of miracles and roaster of the heretic. In his 
essay on St. Francis of Assisi, Mr. Zangwill contrasts the 
naturally joyous and beauty-loving temperament of the 
saint, who delighted in “the ripple of water, the grace of 
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birds, flowers, and women,’ for whom the mere words, “ the 
love of God,’”’ “set up a sweet vibration like a plectrum 
striking a lute,’’ and the melancholy dogmas of the medieval 
Church; and points out that the tender, mystic animism 
which forbade him, when his drawers caught fire about the 
knee, to extinguish the flames “for fear of hurting my 
brother the Fire,’’ or even to erase a letter set down in error, 
was not Christian, but Buddhistic. Christianity, which 
Saint Francis followed with a prosaic literalness, never in- 
spired him to any original utterance, and the pathos of his 
life lies in “his exquisite capacity for terrestrial happiness, 
and in his daily crucifixion of every natural desire at the 
bidding of a vicious theory of virtue, to which a natural 
want means something created by God in order to be 
thwarted, and which makes a vice of every necessity.” 
From the order of poverty, chastity, and obedience we 
turn to the creed of Magnificence, and observe in the Doge’s 
barge, the “ Bucentoro,” a perfect symbol of aristocracy. 
The deck of this splendid relic of the Renaissance is of 
mosaic, the canopy of crimson velvet, gold within; carved 
winged figures of angels and naiads adorn the balcony and 
frieze, whilst Peace and Justice meet together on the prow. 
And below, hidden away behind and beneath the gilding, at 
the unseen, unpainted end of the red and gold oars, on 
rough deal planks, one hundred and seventy-eight galley 
slaves, chained four to an oar, groaned and sweated their 
lives away. The “Bucentoro”’ leads naturally to a dis- 
cussion of Socialism, with whose finest spirit Mr. Zangwill 
is much in sympathy. The best things, as he truly says, 
are all, or nearly all, public property already—“ the 
museums, picture galleries, libraries, parks, roads, schools, 
life-boat and fire-engine services, armies, navies, light- 
houses, weather bureaus, hospitals, and observatories—and 
the assets which we share unequally are relatively unim- 
portant.”” Here, then, is no cause for quarrel with 
plutocracy, for “It is no evil that one man should live in a 
palace and another in a cottage; these differences even add 
to the color and joy of life. The evil is solely that any man 
willing to work should lack a cottage, or that the cottage 
should be a malarious hovel.” But to consider property 
as something sacred and immutable is to confuse the 
means with the end, and build a castle on the sand. Indi- 
vidual property is merely a by-product of labor for society, 
and can no more claim immunity from taxation than from 
any other of the vicissitudes to which it is exposed. And 
“why should not social reform count equally with bad har- 
vests, wars of conquest, and Stock Exchange manceuvres?”’ 
Like many another inquiring spirit, Mr. Zangwill raises 
the interesting question, What is truth ?—but, unlike jesting 
Pilate, stays for an answer. His idealistic mind finds satis- 
faction neither in the abstractions of the man of science nor 
in the confusions of the pragmatist; and, although there is 
a higher truth in the vision of the poet, Mr. Zangwill would 
be false to his traditions were he to be content with any 
synthesis which wholly ignored the world of practice :— 
“For if Science is Truth in one dimension and Art Truth 
in two dimensions, it is only when we complete emotional voli- 
tion by volition that we arrive at Truth’s full-orbed reality. 
Even love cannot bring wisdom unless the love translates itself 
into action. In short, the meaning of Truth must be changed 


from a dead fact of the intellect into a live fact of the whole 
being. The Truth is also the Way and the Life.” 


The other essays in the book are mainly on Italian themes— 
high art, Machiavelli, Lucrezia Borgia, and St. Giulia {c., 
followed by an excursion into heaven and hell. Mr. Zang- 
will touches brightly and competently on many notes, and 
if not always profound, is yet invariably interesting and 
suggestive. 





A GREAT PUBLIC CHAMPION.* 


FEw men can show so fine a record of disinterested public 
service and unostentatious perseverance as Lord Eversley, 
the founder, forty-five years ago, of the Commons Preserva- 
tion Society. The history of that society is the history of 
all the important battles that have since taken place for the 
defence of public rights over commons against the rapacities 





* “Commons, Forests and Footpaths: The Story of the Battle 
during the last forty-four years for public rights over the Com- 
mons, Forests, and Footpaths of England and Wales.” By Lord 
Eversley. Revised Edition. Cassell. 2s, 
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“The first point that makes it memorable is, as we have 
said, that, unlike all its predecessors, unlike any other book 
of similar design and scale, it has been finished all at once 
and the world will soon possess it complete. What has been 
launched is not the mere hull of a vessel, but a vessel fitted, 
armed and manned. The whole of the 29 volumes have been 
passed under the editorial eye before any one of them was given 
to the world; and thus there has been secured a unity of 
system, a harmony and a homogeneity, which would have 
been impossible if the issue had been made volume by 
volume.”"—7he Times, Jan. 20. 


“The publication of the 11th edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica by the University of Cambridge is something more 
than a merely literary event. It attains to the dignity of a 
historical incident, full of national importance. Alike 
in its fullness of treatment, its comprehensive character, its 
authoritative nature—depending upon the work of the highest 
authorities—its detailed information, its illustrations and maps, 
and, lastly, but by no means least, its Index, we believe the 
present edition to leave behind any and every other publication 
of the kind, and its successful completion is a matter of con- 

atulation, not only to those responsible for it, but to the 

nglish nation at large.’”’—Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily 
Telegraph, Jan. 27. 


“Normally, we expect to pay nearly twice as much for an 
India paper edition; the India paper volume of the new Britan- 
nica is only 1s. 2d.—or about 7 per cent.—dearer than the 
thick. Surely 17s. for a volume of nearly 1,000 pages on 
India paper is a miracle of cheapness.”—Morning Leader, 
Jan. 20. 


“There is no keener pleasure than that of announcing the 
completion of a great work, and that pleasure is ours to-day. 
The first fourteen volumes of the 11th edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica are before us, the remaining volumes will 
follow in a few days, and one of the most remarkable enter- 
prises in modern publishing has been brought to a successful 
issue. Merely on the score of achievement one can but feel 
proud that such a great work should have been produced 
in England, but beyond this pride the reader feels the joy of 
possession. A notable, invaluable, and handsome addition hae 
been made to his library.” —Daily Mail, Jan. 21. 


“There are many reasons why this remarkably accurate, 
full and up-to-date record of human knowledge—for that is 
really what it is—should have passed out of the control of 
private printing houses and been adopted by the Syndics of 
the Cambridge University Press as a work deserving of their 
recognition and authority. It represents, literally, 
universal knowledge so far as it can be acquired by refer- 
ence to the printed document.”—Scotsman, Jan. 20. 


“One ventures to predict that, with the appearance of the 
Eleventh Edition, the Encyclopedia Britannica will become 
an intimate and indispensable part of the life of millions 
of people. The reason for this lies in the nature of the work, 
in the way it is produced, and in the needs and tendencies of 
these days of ours which it comes to supply. It has come at 
the right time, and in the right way, and is the right thing.” 
—Manchester Dispatch, Jan. 20. 


“It is one of the most wonderful books of reference 
which have ever been compiled. Not only are its contents 
marvellous, but its format is incomparable. The sheepskin 
edition, which is the one to be recommended, with ite delightful 
India paper, not only remains open flat at any page from the 
first to the last, but it can be doubled back without the least 
detriment to the binding.”’—Ezpress, Jan. 20. 


“A new Encyclopedia it surely may, and should be called. 
It bears the old name and it carries on all the good traditions 
of its past. From a historical point of view it is the eleventh 
edition of one of those three or four monumental works of 
reference of which English scholarship has reason to be proud 
—the Encyclopedia Britannica. But in so far as its actual 
contents go, it is a new book.’”-—Sunday Times, Jan. 20. 


“The late Mr. S. H. Butcher, M.P. for Cambridge 
University, remarked regarding the work that ‘the whole 
thing was miraculous.’ That is the impression a first glance 


° the volumes leaves on the mind.’’—Aberdeen Daily Journal, 
an. 21. 





“The completion of the new edition (the eleventh) of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, of which the publication by the 
Cambridge University Press has now begun, is not only destined 
to rank as the chief literary event of the year, but, when 
account is taken of the character of the work, of the labour 
and the care which have been devoted to it, of its range and 
authoritativeness, it may without hesitation be set down as the 
Breatest achievement of its kind that has ever been 
accomplished.”—Northern Whig (Belfast), Jan. 20. 


.. ‘Each article contains the latest available information on 
ite subject, and the events and discoveries of last year are 
recorded, not merely occasionally, but uniformly. The work, 
In fact, is all that the available knowledge of to-day or 
yesterday can make it.”—Standard, Jan. 20. 





“The Nation” 
journals say: 





and other 


“‘The literary worker, the historical student, and the public 
man will find in every volume a number of authoritative articles 
on their special subjects, while the professional or business 
man will be sure that if he wants to find facts or statistics 
bearing upon his special activity, he can do so with the least 
expenditure of time and trouble by turning to the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica. To say that this new edition is the best 
work of reference in the language is to fail to do it justice. 
It is the most comprehensive and most authoritative that 
has ever appeared in any country.”—The Nation, Jan. 28. 

**To say that the new edition of the Encyclopedia is worthy 
of the University of Cambridge, under whose auspices it is 
published, is an inadequate appreciation. Scholarship and 
research in no country have produced anything on the 
same scale.”— Westminster Gazette, Jan. 20. 

“They [the volumes] are light to hold, and so well bound, 
both as regards the sewing of the sheets and the covers, which 
are of flexible leather, that you may bend them back and hold 
them for reading, folded as you would a magazine, without 
damage. Improvements in contents apart, this innovation, 
which humanises a book previously not to be lightly taken from 
a shelf, is in itself, enough to justify the new edition.”—Man- 
chester Guardian, Jan. 20. 


te 


| NOTICE. 


[ The first 14 volumes of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica are “ out,” and, as the reader will 
have observed, have received notice at the hands 
of the reviewers. | 





The Cambridge U-iversity Press takes this 
| occasion to remind all who are interested in the 
| new work that the present advertised terms of 
| subscription, at specially low rates, refer to appli- 
| cations made while the book is still in course of 
| publication ; that, with the appearance of the 
| remaining 15 volumes, publication will be com- 
| plete, and the event will be followed by a with- 
| drawal of the present offer. Thereafter, the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica will 


be purchaseable 
only at higher prices. 


Although the intending subscriber must, there- 
fore, make early application if he would take advan- 
tage of the present low rates, he is not required 
to make any payment upon giving his order, nor 
until the volumes are delivered, when he may 
decide, according to his convenience, whether he 
will pay the present low price in cash (at the rate 
of 15s. 10d. a volume of 1,000 pages, a million and 
a-half words); or, at an increase of but a few 
shillings, extend the payment over 4, 8, or 12 
months; or make monthly instalments of only 21s. 

The reviews, from which portions are quoted on this 
page, afford overwhelming evidence that the new edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica is indeed a book “ that 
one ought to have.” It will become, as one review 


phrases it, “an indispensable part of the life of 
millions of people.” 
But it is also, as another review says, “a miracle of 
cheapness,” j.¢., a possession which everyone can afford. 
It is not, therefore, on the score either of its value or 
of its price that those who have received particulars of 
the new Encyclopedia Britannica need delay their 
applications. 
Any reader who has not yet received particulars 





of the new Encyclopedia Britannica may obtain 
| illustrated prospectus (40 pp.), 56 specimen pages 


(printed on India paper, to show the attractive character 

of the work in this popular form), and order form giving 
| the present low rates and terms of purchase, by writing 
| mame and address below, tearing out this corner of the 
page, and enclosing it to 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
135, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Address 


———————— —— 
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and aggressions of powerful individuals. The volume that 
Lord Eversley has now published is an enlarged and revised 
edition of the book he published fifteen years ago. The 
volume appears at a price which makes it far more accessible 
than its predecessor, and it is much to be hoped that it will 
be widely read. It tells a story that is full of instruction, 
of warning, and of inspiration. It is a common habit to 
identify the public spirit of Englishmen with activity on 
the bench or on the county council or in the fighting ser- 
vices. If we wanted to point to the most important of all 
social qualities, we should look rather to the action of men 
like Lord Eversley, who undertake the defence of public 
rights at great personal discomfort, disputing the aggres- 
sions of persons whom they know, who enjoy power and 
esteem, and receiving, as a rule, very little recognition of 
their conduct. In the eighteenth century the powerful tres- 
passers had it all their own way. The little farmers could 
make no effective stand against them. In the nineteenth 
century a class which had acquisitiveness of this kind in the 
blood stole great tracts of land from a public that had not 
learnt to defend itself, and if it had not been for the 
patriotism of men like the author of this volume, all the 
heaths and forests that are now available for the use of 
London would have been swallowed up with the rest. 
Hampstead Heath, Epping Forest, Wimbledon and Wands- 
worth Commons, these have only been rescued for the enjoy- 
ment of the millions who are condemned to live within the 
fringe of London’s smoke and darkness by the enterprise 
and resolution of the handful of men who led the movement 
for the preservation of commons. 

We have not space to discuss in detail all the battles, 
successful and unsuccessful, described in this volume. They 
form an extremely interesting story. In one case, the 
attempted closure of Berkhamsted Common in 1866, by 
Lord Brownlow, the commoners began their successful re- 
sistance by bringing down an army of navvies by special 
train from Euston to destroy two miles of iron fencing. The 
expedition was despatched on a moonlight night, and it very 
nearly miscarried, because the contractor got drunk and was 
unable to take charge of his men. But the struggles recorded 
in this volume are, as a rule, less picturesque than this in 
form. Perhaps the chief impression they make on the mind 
of the reader is an impression of the tremendous difficulties 
that stood in the way of these public-spirited champions of 
popularrights. The Courts seemed saturated with the instincts 
and feelings of the powerful classes. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century it was decided in a famous case that the 
custom to turn out cattle on the waste of a manor could not 
attach to the inhabitants of a village because they were too 
vague a body. Thus, if only a right was enjoyed by a great 
many persons, it was not a right that could be upheld at 
law. In a similar spirit a judge decided against 
the inhabitants who tried to prevent building on the village 
green of Stockwell in 1874, on the ground that the green 
was used by other people as well, and for other purposes :— 

‘In the proof of usage the usage must be not only con- 
stant to the custom, but not too wide. For instance, if you 
allow a custom to dance on a green, and you prove in support 
of that alleged custom, not only that some people danced 
but that everybody else in the world who chose not only 
danced, but played cricket, you have got beyond the custom. 

Your custom is not confined to what you say it was; if your 


evidence is good for anything you will prove a great deal 
more.” 


This means, as Lord Eversley says, that when a town grows, 
and a village green becomes the playground for a wider class, 
the right to use it disappears. But a different decision was 
given in an important case at the Bristol Assizes in 1892. 
The lord of the manor of Walton tried to turn the common 
into a rabbit warren for his own amusement. An enter- 
prising commoner, a working gardener and florist, brought 
an action against the trustees for interference with the right 
of the inhabitants to play games on the common. The case 
was tried before Mr. Justice Wills and a special jury. The 
commoner could show that from time immemorial the in- 
habitants had used the common for recreation. For the 
lord of the manor it was contended that, as the common was 
sixty-four acres in extent, there could not have been a custom 
for the villagers, who were only 147 at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, to play games upon it. The judge sub- 
mitted the case to the jury, who found a verdict for the 
gardener, who thereupon brought another action, with equal 





success, and wrung out of the lord of the manor land which 
he had taken from the common some years previously. 

It may justly be claimed for the Commons Preservation 
Society that it has effected a revolution in public opinion 
on the subject of commons. When it came into existence 
there was a settled tradition, built up by landlord Parlia- 
ments and judges whose sympathies were with the land- 
lord, in favor of regarding the Lord of the Manor as the 
almost unfettered owner of the wastes. The Commons 
Preservation Society set itself to undermine this view and 
to restore respect for public rights by continual discussion 
and propaganda in the Press, by action in Parliament, 
by fighting actual cases in the law courts, and by giving 
expert advice to the commoners in cases which it did not 
take into court itself. Its achievement is a notable example 
of what can be done by public spirit and patience, but its 
work is not by any means ended. The view, which seventy 
years ago found only an occasional voice like Lord Holland’s, 
that it is important to have open spaces near great towns 
is now the universal opinion, but encroachments are inces- 
santly going on even within a few miles of London itself, and 
the utmost vigilance is needed. Every member of Parliament 
and every member of a local authority ought to regard the 
close study of this volume as one of the most important of 
his public duties. 





AN IMPROVING TALE.* 


THERE is always one reason or another for an author's 
popularity, and we may conveniently divide popular talents 
into three classes, those who parody the futility of their 
generation, those who reflect best the marked traits and 
characteristic bias of their countrymen, and those who by 
their gift are head and shoulders above their fellows. Mr. 
James Lane Allen belongs to the second class, and early 
recognition of this may spare the critical reader of ‘‘ The 
Doctor’s Christmas Eve ’’ no slight irritation. It is, per- 
haps, fair to say that Mr. Allen has gained his place by the 
skill with which he stiffens the plum-pudding of scene and 
situation with the suet of moral reflection. He is an 
essayist tricked out as an artist, and the cargo of high pur- 
pose and grave principles with which he ballasts his literary 
ship is curiously identical with that with which the “ May- 
flower ’’ Pilgrim Fathers journeyed forth to the New World 
nearly three hundred years ago. The mild climate of Ken- 
tucky has mellowed his heritage of Puritanism, and the 
pleasing feature of his novel is the infusion of Southern 
geniality in his portrait of an old-fashioned Kentucky 
county gentleman of ante-bellum days. There is charm and 
truth of atmosphere in this leisurely-wrought painting of a 
vanished generation, and the hundred pages that describe 
the hero, Dr. Birney’s, upbringing by his uncle, the sporting 
squire, have depth and mellowness in tone. All that is good 
in this book is the growth of the rich, benign, Kentucky soil, 
but in the other two-thirds of the story we strike abruptly 
on the hard bed-rock of the New England character. The 
brief of national virtue may, indeed, inspire a writer, but 
rhetorical complacencies such as in the page we quote are 
a little suggestive of Star-spangled Banner oratory :— 


““When the Anglo-Saxon, heaven’s blue in his eyes, 
sunlight in his hair, the conquest of the future in his brain, 
the peopling of the future in his loins, breasted fresh waters 
and reached the distant shore, he had come to a great land 
where he could build for the best that was in him. The story 
of the black slave fleeing across a Western river from a slave 
State into a free State, thrilling millions in this country, is as 
nothing to the “story of the White Slave of the Ages who 
escaped across an ocean into a world where he became a free 
man. The cabins of this New World became the nurseries 
of a new kind of childhood on the earth. There is no possi- 
bility of measuring the effect upon a child, and upon the 
man he is to be, even of a door that has no lock and of 
windows that have no shutters. It was while sleeping behind 
such undefended doors and windows that the gaunt mated 
lions and lionesses on the Western frontier of their Republic 
bred in chaste passion their lean cubs. Out of such a cabin 
without a bolt and with its mere latch-string there walked 
forth a new type of American man, the Nation’s man, who, a8 
a child, had trusted the open door in his father’s house, and 
as a man trusted the door of humanity: nor had within him- 


Mac- 





* “ The Doctor’s Christmas Eve.” 


By James Lane Allen. 
millan. 6s. 
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KNOWING THE WORST. 


The Inmates and Pensioners of the 


British Home and Hospital for Incurables 


know the worst. Medical skill has pronounced them 
“incurable.” 
In their weakness they are 


HELPLESS, 


as regards recovery they are 


HOPELESS, 


but, thanks to this beneficent institution, they are not 


HOMELESS. 


Does this work of mercy among incurable sufferers 
of the M_DDLE CL\SSES appeal to your sympathy? 


If so, we beg your help to raise 


£30,000 as a JUBILEE FUND 


so that the work may be extended. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 





















Office: 72, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 






HE SUPERFLUOUS DOG is often turned adrift to starve, 
or is kil ed in ways which cause much suffering. Leaflets urging humane 
treatment post free from National CaNINE DEFENCE LEAGUE,27, Regent St..S. W. 
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A NEW POET . THE SEARCH FOR 
° LOVELINESS. 
By G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON. Dainty C oth, 2'6 net. 
Daily Telegraph :—‘‘ A scholarly and accomplished little volume 
of verse. Mr. Hamilton has a good ear, much metrical resource, 
and a sense of natural beauty, and the poetry which he compounds 
of these good qualities is full of nerve and sensibility.” 
*.° Kindly write for John Long's Catalogue, which contains a full 
List of Poetical Works by Living Authors. 
London : 
JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket 














~ BROKEN 
EARTHENWARE 


The BOOK THAT HAS FORMED 
THE TEXT OF HUNDREDS OF 
SERMONS 


arold Begbie’s remarkable 


stories of twice-born men 
published under the title of 


“BROKEN EARTHENWARE” 
have been discussed in pulpits 

all over the land. The Bishop 
of London has preached about 
them, Dr. Campbell Mo 

Dr. Clifford mt many other 
famous preachers have ad- 
vised their congregations to 
read them. 

“The fact is; as the Bishop of 
London said , “your sceptical 
friend has got to answer this 
book.” iw mm @ 


BROKEN EARTHENWARE 
By Harold Begbie 


Now in its seventh edition 


Hodder & Stoughton, | Publishers. \London EC 6/ 




















EVELEIGH NASH’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Two Important Books ready 
Next Tuesday. Price 6/- each 








A Powerful Book of 


Intimate Human Interest 


BREAKERS 


OF THE 


LAW 


By Stodart Walker 


No one interested in the working of the 
human mind should miss reading the remark- 
able stories in this book. 

They all deal with a delicate theme,—the 
relations between husband and wife and the 
existence of “The Third Person,” but Mr. 
Stodart Walker, who is a true artist in words, 
handles his subject in a manner beyond 
reproach. 


rs we we 
A Long New Novel by 
Morley Roberts 


THORPE'’S WAY 


A JOYOUS BOOK 


By Morley Roberts 


Readers of “David Bran” and “ Rachel 
Marr” will welcome the appearance of a new 
novel by Mr. Roberts. His hero, John Montague 
Thorpe, is the vital embodiment of common- 
sense in the world of to-day. He falls in love, 
however, with the diughter of common-place 
people and the collision caused thereby 
supplies Mr. Roberts with the subject for a 
novel that should be widely discussed and 
enjoyed. 





N.B. “Recollections of a Society Clairvoyant” 
is the success of the moment. Everyone is 
talking about this astonishing book. Have 
you read it yet? Price 7/6 net. Third 
Large Edition now printing. 





EVELEIGH NASH 
36, King Street, Covent Carden, London, W.C. 
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self secret nor secrecy, nor trick nor guile, nor double-dealing 
nor cruelty, nor vindictiveness nor revenge—the naked 
American unpollutable iron in ita strength and honor, Child 
of the New Childhood, Man of the New Manhood, with the 
great silence in him that is of the Great. eae 

“Ay, there were three great spirits that walked with 
the lad that day, and with the uncounted army of his peers; 
the spirit of their race—the old Anglo-Saxon race that has 
made its best share of the world’s history by cutting away with 
its sword the rotting curtains that conceal sham and supersti- 
tion; the spirit of this country which moves with resistless 
strength towards the real and the strong; and the spirit of 
the plain American home—that gathers where the real and the 
ideal meet.” 


The American child, the American home, and the 
American “ gift of silence,’ are they in any way superior 
to the European variety? Or is it not a curious instinct 


of self-defence that leads Mr. Allen to man the walls at 
the very places most open to attack? Certainly the chil- 
dren in the “ Doctor’s Christmas Eve ’’ have nothing of the 
simplicity and unselfconsciousness of the child who has de- 
veloped naturally. They are precocious in feeling, sharp 
in manner, and priggish in their exchange of immature 
ideas on subjects beyond their ken. They are pert with their 
elders, who treat them, in turn, to heavy platitudes and 
much forced humor. Nor does the American home, as pic- 
tured by Mr. James Lane Allen, come out much better from 
the ordeal. The whole point of the situation is that Dr. 
Birney has married a woman whom he has never loved, and 
both the man and the woman are eating their hearts 
out in the domestic cage, pent together behind the bars of 
social convenience and public rectitude. It is a tragic situ- 
ation common in all societies and all lands. The detailed 
record of the professional life of Dr. Birney holds us better, 
because the subject—a trusted physician’s position in a 
countryside- well suited 
gravity. 


is to a tone of conscientious 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Unper the title of ‘“ Regeneration ” (Longmans, 2s. 6d. net), 
Mr. H. Rider Haggard has written an account of the social 
work of the Salvation Army in Great Britain which deserves 
the attention of all who wish to know something of one of 
the most wonderful philanthropic organisations in exist- 
ence. Mr. Haggard’s book was undertaken at the instigation 
of General Booth, but he has exceptional qualifications for 
describing the Army’s work. He first came into touch with 
the Salvation Army when he was writing ‘“ Rural England”’ ; 
subsequently he was appointed by the Government a Com- 
missioner to investigate and report upon the land colonies 
of the Salvation Army in the United States; and, for the 
purpose of the present work, he has paid visits to most of the 
British institutions which the Army has established. His 
book consists of accounts of what he actually saw during these 
visits, together with his resulting impressions. These are 
of a highly favorable character, and impress the reader not 
only with a sense of the devoted service of the Salvation 
Army officers, but with the admirably business-like method 
of their operations. The activities of the Army cover a wide 
and varied field. It runs an Anti-Suicide Bureau, an Inter- 
national Investigation Department for the purpose of finding 
missing relatives or friends of applicants, an Emigration 
Department, several Shelters for Women, Maternity Homes 
and Hospitals, Inebriates’ Homes, Slum Settlements, a 
centre for midnight work in Piccadilly, workshops, and a 
section for helping convicted criminals. In regard to the 
department last mentioned, the Salvation Army officers have 
authority from the Home Office to visit the various prisons, 
but General Booth holds that the Government should subsi- 
dise this work and enable the Army to support the ex-con- 
victs it receives into its shelters until it can find an oppor- 
tunity to place them in positions where they can earn their 
own bread. Mr. Haggard’s conclusion, after going into the 
whole subject at considerable length and in much detail, is 
that “this work of the visitation of prisoners by the Salvation 
Army officers, and the care of them when released, either 
on or before the completion of their sentences, is one that 
might be usefully extended should the Home Office autho- 
rities see fit todo so.’’ In a chapter called “ Impressions of 
General Booth,” Mr. Haggard describes the General as “ an 
autocrat, whose word is law to thousands,” but an autocrat 
“whose quality of masterfulness is tempered and illu- 
minated by an unfailing sense of humor which he is quite 
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ready to exercise at his own expense.’’ Some ‘‘ Notes on the 
Army’s Future,” by Mr. Bramwell Booth, the Salvation 
Army’s “ Articies of War,” and its balance-sheet for 1909 
are printed as appendixes to the volume. 

% * % 

THE latest volume in the series of historical guides which 
bears the name of Grant Allen is “ Classical Rome,” by Mr. 
H. Stuart Jones (Grant Richards, 3s. 6d. net). Like its 
fellow volumes, it in no way competes with Murray or 
Baedeker, for it gives, as the author says, no “ practical 
information.’’ Nevertheless it is a book which should, above 
all, accompany those who visit Rome for the first time. The 
lack of method characteristic of some guidebooks causes 
grievous loss of time, while a merely mechanical or geo- 
graphical arrangement will not in itself lead to a compre- 
hension of the subject. Mr. Jones has devised an excellent 
plan, by which the student will be able to follow both the 
political evolution of the Imperial city and the history and 
character of its treasures of art. The writer’s complete mas- 
tery of his subject is well matched by the lucidity of his 
arrangement, and a capacity for explanation not possessed 
by every archeologist. If any justification were required 
for the existence of the British School at Rome, it would 
be supplied by this excellent little volume. On one point 
we should venture to differ from Mr. Jones. He enumerates 
the Seven Hills according to what he calls the ‘classical 
tradition,” but can his epithet be justified? According to 
Mommsen, this list is not to be found in any ancient author, 
and in any case it is somewhat misleading. Of course, the 
Seven Hills, whether called montes or colles, have no con- 
nection with the Septimontium, and it is impossible to say 
for certain what Horace exactly meant by his ‘“septem 
colles.” On the name of Carinae, used for part of the 
Appius, we think that Mr. Jones has been misled by the 
lexicographers, who will have it that the word means “ keels.” 
They ignore the more usual meaning of “hulls,” which in 
this case fits better with the spot. We should have thought, 
too, that for domus publica, “national house” would be a 
better rendering than the“ public house” preferred by Mr. 
Jones, and not the less that its inhabitant was the Pontifex 
Maximus. Let us repeat that this book will be found in- 
dispensable. 

* ¥ x 

To travel on paper through France with Miss Betham 
Edwards is to have the company of one who knows the 
country as few English people ever come to know it. In 
“Unfrequented France’’ (Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d. net) 
she takes us away from the beaten track and brings us to 
many attractive places which we should be likely to miss 
without her guidance. ‘The unique and ancient citadel of 
Provins in the Brie, Besangon and its magnificent scenery, 
the highlands of Franche-Comté and forests of the Jura, 
the idyllic scenes around Dijon, the rapids of the Tarn, the 
dolomite city of Montpellier-le-Vieux, the curious Ile de Ré,”’ 
she takes us to these and hundreds of other places, and ase 
we wander through them she tells us something of their 
history, of the men to whom they gave birth, or of the 
legends that are repeated by their firesides. The result is a 
delightful volume which no lover of the pleasant land of 
France should miss. It opens up to them new sources of 
enjoyment. 

7 * * 


A ust of the best political articles in the monthly re- 
views for February includes “ British Democracy and Indian 
Government,” by Lord Morley, and “The Machinery for 
Constitutional Government,” by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott in 
“The Nineteenth Century” ; “The Price of a German-English 
Entente,” by Professor Hans Delbriick, and “The Refer- 
endum and the Plebiscite,” by M. Yves Guyot, in “The 
Contemporary Review”; “From Reval to Potsdam,” by 
Mr. J. L. Garvin, “ Foreign Policy and Parliamentary Con- 
trol,” by Mr. J. G. Swift MacNeill, M.P., “The Kaiser's 


Conquest,” by “Britannicus,’’ “Drifting Down Stream,” 
by Mr. Baumann, “The New Navy  KEetimates: 


Armaments and Peace,’ by Mr. Archibald Hurd, and 
“Flushing and the Scheldt,” by “Y,” in “The Fortnightly 
Review”; “The Small Farmer and Protection,” by Sir 
Alfred Mond, M.P., and “The Russo-German Agreement,” 
by Dr. E. J. Dillon, in “The English Review.”’ Among 


articles of literary interest there are “Chatham and His 
Latest Biographer,’’ by Mr. H. W. V. Temperley, in “ The 
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Poehl’s | 
SPERMIN 


Essence 


Spermin is the | 
NATURAL SOURCE OF HEALTH] | 


and vital strength isolated and purified 
from organic bases. 

In the form of the essence Spermin 
acts as a 


REVIVER OF VITAL ENERGY | 


and so stimulates healthy body juices | | 
which resist disease and retard vital | | 
decline. 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, FATIGUE} | 
from OVERWORK, 


EXHAUSTION brought about by 


a corrective in 


POEHL’S SPERMIN ESSENCE. 


It is of SPECIAL CURATIVE VALUE in 
all DISORDERS of the BLOOD, the NERVES, 
and the HEART. 


Sold in original bottles under the warranty of the ORGANO- 
THERAPEUTIC INSTITUTE of Professor Von Poehl 
and Sons, by all chemists, 8/6 per | bottle. 











Address for free literature— 
A. & M. ZIMMERMANN, 3, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, EC. 














. 


Now Ready. 1s. Net. 


PAGES FROMA LIFE OF STRIFE 


Being some Recollections of 


WILLIAM HENRY CHADWICK, 


The Last of the Manchester Chartists. 


By T. PALMER NEWBOULD, with a Prefatory Note by 
SIR ROBERT HUDSON (Chief Agent of Liberal Party). 
Limp Cloth. Illustrated. 1s. Net. 

The Author was closely associated with the late W. H. Chadwick dur- 
ing the last twenty years of his life. He does nct attempt to give a complete 
account of Chadwick's life, but deals with some of the lighter phases of his 
career. 


Of all Booksellers, or from the Publisher, 


FRANK PALMER, Red Lion Court, London. 


6d. net. 


February Number. Now ready. 








 MiekeD 


MONTY 
MAGAZINE 


LONDON: A.C.FIFIELD. 13 CLIFFORD'S InN, €.6. 


————————— ——— = — eee 


NEW CATALOGUE No. 375. FEBRUARY. 
NOW READY, 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 
Books in Great Variety at Much Reduced Prices, 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, 265, High Holborn, Londen. 
Also a Useful Catalogue of Current Literature. 


THE NATION. 


and MENTAL and PHYSICAL] | 


over-indulgence in athletics, will find | 
| 


















Homes of Hope, 


4, 5 & 6, Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C. 





IIVHIS Society is doing VALUABLE MATER- 
NITY WORK for the RESTORATION 
of the FIRST fallen. Those who have 

taken the ONE FALSE STEP. The 

applications for admission are PAINFULLY 

URGENT, and the Committee are in 

IMMEDIATE WANT OF FUNDS. 






Most of the cases admitted are 
those of young giris who, up to 
the time of their betrayal and 
desertion, have led commendable 
and virtuous lives. 


Special efforts are made on behalf of these poor, 
betrayed young women, who have taken ONE FALSE 
STEP. They are received into the Homes and 
receive MEDICAL MATERNITY ATTENDANCE 
and NURSING. They are also TRAINED in 
HOUSEHOLD and DOMESTIC DUTIES, and after 
a nurse-mother has been found for the infant the mother 
is put in the way of EARNING a RESPECTABLE 
LIVING for HERSELF AND THE CHILD. Every 
endeavour is used to trace the father and make him 
jointly responsible with the mother for the maintenance 
of the infants born to them. A SOLID, PRACTICAL, 
and PERMANENT kind of RESCUE WORK. 



















Contributions may be sent to Secretary, at above addresses, 
or to the Treasurer, ALFRED HOARE, Esq., 37, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


BELLOC 





Mr. Belloc, after five years in the House of Commons, 
resi¢ned his seat at the last election in protest against the 
unreality of Party Politics. In““ THE PARTY SYSTEM” 
the secret collusion between the two Front 
Benches is demonstrated, and the ways in which they 
have captured the control of Parliament and effected 
the elimination of the Private Member are carefully 
analysed. The book concludes with an examination 
of certain suggested remedies. 


‘THE Party SYSTEM 


By HILAIRE BELLOC and CECIL CHESTERTON 
Cloth, Crown 8vo 


3/6 net 


STEPHEN SWIFT 
10, JOHN ST., ADELPHI, 
LONDON. 





J. POOLE @ CO. , 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
| School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
, answered. 
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’ 


Contemporary”; “Tolstoy’s Last Days,” by Zinaida Ven- 
gerowa, in “The Fortnightly”; and “Talks with Carlyle,” 
by Mr. Frank Harris, and “ A Prefatory Letter on Reading 
the Bible for the First Time,’’ by Mr. George Moore, in 
“The English Review.” 





The 


GHeck in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning, morning, 
Jan. 27 Feb. 3. 


Consols as oa iia i 79% ove 79% 
Russian Fours. i om 96 so 954 
srazil Fours, 1889... — ie ene 90} cm 904 
L. & N.W.... as ome ome oes 140 fre 140 
Union Pacific ; i oe 180} we 1844 
Canadian Pacific ... Jes rer oe §6=— BLA — 2153 


Upon the whole this week has been one of small excitements, 
among which, perhaps, a rise of over 18 points in London 
and Tilbury on Thursday was the chief. The Company is 
to be bought out by the Midland on very favorable terms. 
The secret has been well kept, and was entrusted at last to 
the public ear in the city columns of the “ Morning Post.” 
Here it may be mentioned that the City Editor of the 
“Post,” who is Mr. Hartley Withers, is about to join the 
house of Seligman. It will be a severe loss to City journal- 
ism, of which he has for some time been the star. At the 
same time, Messrs. Seligman may be congratulated on their 
prize. It may be noted that the “ Morning Post’’ under 
Mr. Withers has been almost the only London daily paper 
which really weighed and criticised prospectuses. Mr. 
Withers’s work in this respect has been of great value to 
the public, and his two recent books on banking and the 
Stock Exchange are a permanent addition to the libraries 
of City men and economists. Mr. Withers was a Christ- 
church man and a Westminster boy. He had an appren- 
ticeship in the Stock Exchange before he entered the ranks 
of City journalism. 


Money Rates AND TRADE. 

There is very little difference in the Bank of England’s 
position. Thursday’s return showed only slight changes. 
But the discount market is distinctly easier, and there is 
hope of another fall in the Bank Rate before long. Prices 
generally are still rising, but the prices of some important 
raw materials, notably cotton and wool, have fallen. There 
has been quite a slump in the wool market, owing to in- 
creasing supplies and bad trade on the Continent and in 
the United States. In the West Riding, however, the 
woollen and worsted mills are still working at full speed. 


SENATOR ALDRICH’s BANKING PLan. 


A friend of mine writes to me from Washington :— 
Instead of a Central Bank, Senator Aldrich proposes some- 
thing which he calls “The Reserve Association of America,” 
which would have a capital of $300,000,000, with a charter 
for fifty years. Its head office would be located in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the shares would be held by national 
banks, and by them only. The subscribing banks would 
pay in 50 per cent. of their subscriptions (total subscrip- 
tions not to exceed more than 20 per cent. of the capital 
stock of the subscribing national bank), while the balance 
would remain a liability subject to call. Dividends would 
at first be limited to 4 per cent. net after the payment of 
all expenses and taxes, and furthér earnings would be accu- 
mulated until equal to 20 per cent. of the capital, any sub- 
sequent surplus to go to the Government. Dividends to 
stockholders might be raised to 5 per cent. when the sur- 
plus reached 20 per cent., no further increase being per- 
mitted. All stockholding banks would be formed into local 
associations, each to consist of not less than ten banks, with 
a combined capital of not less than $5,000,000. Each local 
association would be controlled by a board of directors, 
chosen after a carefully prescribed manner. All banks 
would be grouped into fifteen divisions, and in each divi- 
sion there would be a branch of the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation. Directors to manage each branch would be elected 
by the board of directors previously chosen by the local 





National Banking Association, the number of directors to 
be equal to the number of associations in the district in 
which the branch might be situated. Complex provisions 
conirolling the election of these directors are prescribed, 
some being chosen from outside the banks in such a way as 
to represent the commercial, agricultural, and other inter- 
ests of the district for which they act. The executive officers 
of the National Reserve Association and of the branches 
are minutely enumerated. Then it is provided that the 
Government of the United States and the stockholding 
banks shall be the sole depositors in the Reserve Associa- 
tion, the Association holding simply Government funds, and 
such funds as the national banks may turn over to it. Its 
business would consist of rediscounting for the banks notes 
and bills of exchange arising out of commercial transac- 
tions, having a maturity of not more than 28 days, and 
made not more than 30 days prior to the time of making 
application for a re-discount. Paper running for more 
than 28 days would be re-discounted in the event that it 
was guaranteed by the local banking association to which 
the bank in question belonged. Business in domestic and 
foreign exchange would also be done by the Reserve Asso- 
ciation. National banks now existing would be deprived of 
the privilege of future note issue. The Reserve Association 
would purchase the present bond-holdings of the bank (de- 
posited with the Treasury to secure national bank notes) 
at par for a limited period, and would issue new bank 
notes secured by its general assets as it might desire. All 
notes issued by the Association in excess of an amount 
equal to the volume of national bank notes now outstand- 
ing would, however, be subject to a graduated tax depend- 
ing upon their amount, and all its issues of notes would 
be covered, to the extent of at least one-third, by gold or 
other lawful money of the United States, and the remain- 
ing portion by bonds of the United States, or by “ bank- 
able commercial paper” of the kind described in the plan, 
or by both. These notes would be receivable by the Govern- 
ment in payment of all taxes, duties, excises, etc., and for 
all debts due from one bank to another, and in payment of 
all obligations of the Government, except such as have been 
made specifically payable in gold. The scheme seems to be 
gaining ground, and it is supported by both Morgans and 


Kuhn Loeb. 


Consots AND SMALL Bonps. 

It is honed that when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
returns home he will take steps to provide small bonds for 
investors, possibly in connection with the next issue of 
Irish Land Stock. It will be a very popular measure and 
will doubtless pass with hearty concurrence. All the lead- 
ing bankers in the City appear to be favorable, and the 
support recently given by Lord St. Aldwyn carries a great 
deal of weight. The main point will be simplicity. There 
should be one type of bond and the coupon should be de- 
tachable yearly rather than quarterly. Success is certain 
if the co-operation of the Post Office is effective. 


LUCELLUM. 


TAKE CARE OF 
YOUR THROAT 


by taking Evans’ Anti- 
septicThroat Pastilles, 
which are prepared 
to a formula of the 
Liverpool Throat Hos- 
pital. They allay all 
inflamation and irrita- 
tion and quickly give 
relief in Hoarseness, Loss of 
Voice, and other affections 
of the throat. Used and 
highly recommended by our 
eminent Speakers, Preachers, 
Singers, etc. all over the 
world. Sold by all Chemists, 
Stores, &c., at 1/- and 4/6 


x. 

Send 1d. stamp (to cover 
postage) for sample box to 
EVANS SONS, LESCHER & 

WEBB, Ltd., Liverpool. 


Ask for Evans’ Pastilles, and refuse imitations. All yenuine Pastilles bear the 
mark of a bar, 
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Out of the rain into a 


MUSTARD BATH 


A hot bath to which is added a 


couple of tablespoonfuls or so of 


COLMAN’S MUSTARD 

















BUY A COPY FOR WIFE OR DAUGHTER. 
EVERY MAID AND MATRON 


SHOULD READ THE 


GIRL’S OWN wo 
WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
It contains 5 STORIES, The LIFE STORY of THE QUEEN, 60 DESIGNS in 
NEEDLEWORK and DRESS, and a host of other interesting items. 


N.B.—If you cannot get the February G.O.P. and W M. from the Newsagent or Bookstall Clerk, 
will you please send a p.c. to the Publisher, 4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 











~ HOUSE FOR SALE. 








YURLEY. To be Sold. Price £650, or Freehold £875. | 
Eight-roomed House. A Gentleman having just bad two -emi- 
detached houses built, one in his own occupation, in the best part 
of this charming district of Surrey, wishes to sell the other; they 
are exceptionally well-built, on contract, and fitted with every 
modern improvement, including the new Ideal Gas and Coal kitchen 


range, large gardea back and front, balcony, beautiful views over | * 

the Surrey Hills; an ideal position, away from motor traffic, on the | . 

hill-side; land frontage of each house 45 feet, depth 200 feet; ten 

minutes from station, trains to City or West End, 25 to 35 minutes.— | 

Apply: W., co. Geo. C. Miall, Advt. Agent, 64, Fleet Street, E.C. Cr 








has the largest circu- 


R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE (6,000 Tons). | lation ot any Liberal 


£26 ° 5. PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, | 


SICILY, NAPLES, March 9. daily newspaper. 


Plans from THE CRUISING CU., LTD., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 














TYPEWRITING. It is the only Liberal 


]YPEWRITING.—uss. carefully copied, 10d. per 1000 over | journal on sale on the 


10,000 words, All work receives prompt and personal attention 





Miss STEAR, 39, St. James's Street. S.W 


ae a | day of issue through- 
BIRKBECK BANK out the United 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SovuTHamPToN BuiLpines, Hicu Horsorn, W.C. 


per cent, INTEREST Kin gdom. 


allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM 
, 
APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRAR. 

The Council of University College, Nottingham, invite applications for the 
position of Registrar. The duties will be those usually appertaining to the 
position of Registrar of a University College, and the gentleman appointed will 
be expected to perform all the Secretarial duties connected with the College, 
and such other work of a similar character as may be assigned to him by the 
Council. Salary £250 per annum. : 

Applications mus be received not later than Saturday, February 18th, and 


sheuld be addressed to J. A. H. Green, Honorary secretary, Guildhall, 
Nottingham. 


BABLAKE SCHOOL, COVENTRY. 





The Headmastership of this School will be vacant after the end of next 
Summer Term. The school is an Endowed Secondary School for Boys, 
under inspection by the Board of Education. The Headmaster must be under 
45 years of age, and a graduate of an English University. Salary £450, 
rising by two yearly increments to £500, with House, Rates, Light and 
Coal. Further information and instructions as to application mag be obtained 
from the CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, GENERAL CHARITIES OFFICE, COVENTRY 


EDUCATIONAL. 
CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY. 


Founded 1811. 





Head Master - Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Assiste! by a highly qualified Resident Staff, 
including four University Graduates. 

A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL 
with accommodation for 150 boarders. 

Entrance Exhibitions for the sons of Congregational Ministers. 
Leaving Scholarships open to all. 

Boys may be entered from 10 years of age. 

Fees from 50 gns. per annum. 

NEW TERM WILL COMMENCE ON THURSDAY, JANUARY 19. 
For prospectus apply to Revd. W. MONK JONES, M.A,, Memorial Hall, E.C. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head Master: ARTHUR RowntTREE, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 





Preparation for Universities : 
Leisure Hour 


Citizenship Course: 
Pursuits. 


For full particulars and copies of the prospectus, apply to the 
Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


Farm, 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature, Fine Art (Special 
Subject for 1910-11, *‘ Architecture”). Essay Class (subject for 1910-11, 
“Nineteenth Century Poets ”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages 
Science, ete. 

The Classes under the direction of an Honorary C.mmittee of Ladies are 
conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who 
work in direct communication with their students. Preparation for 
examinations. Fees from 12s. per term. New term now commencing. Write 
for Prospectus to Secretary, St. George's Classe«, Edinburgh, 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, nr. Reading 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to be awarded 
in February next, among them an open one for boys between 
12 and 14 of £50 per annum for three years. Entries not later 
than Ist February, 1911. 


For particulars and prospectus apply to the Headmaster, 
C. I. Evans, M.A. 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. | 


THE NATION. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). — 
Country School for Girls. i 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T, NEILp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg), 
Prospectus on application. 





PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). 

and Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. 

with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. 
Preparatory School. 


Fourteen resident mistresses 
Fourteen acres of ground 
Separate 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life, 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro. 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.S.0. 





eS x 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Specialencouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





FREE CHURCH 


Illus. Prospectus 


ilue, Prospec ALL 


TT E coLLest: staffor™™. . bk. Ager, M.A, 


Rugby & Oxford 
Headmaster. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL. 











EDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Ltd.), 


HAGLEY ROAO, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head Mistress ... Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin), Girton 
College. Cambridge Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos. 
Private Omnibus Daily from Moseley 
HOUSE, No. 26, Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House Mistress ... Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses,&c., can be obtained from the Secretary, MR. H. KEELING, A.C.A, 
109, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


BOARDING 





ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Sandy Soll. 600 feet above sea level. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also citizen- 
ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 
University and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
and games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 
study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 

Principal: Miss KEMP. 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY GILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines. Thorough Education with individual care 

and character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely 

country with bracing air. Good poy al service on main line. Escorts 
provided. 


Principal - . MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 


PLASMON COCOA 


“A Delicious Beverage of much greater nutritive 
value than ordinary Cocoa.”—British Medical Journal. 











TINS 9d., 1/4, 2/6. 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
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SOUTHPORT. 
BOW NTREE'S OAFE, Lord St.,Hot Luneheons, AP nconTeas. Tel. 7. 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, and 
Gamats WE. _Sytaey Evicn, Manager. _ 
TENBY. 


BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 

















| OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. i ‘WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297. 
THACKERAY HOTEL WHITBY. 
Great Russell Street, London. WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. —s_—siMrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st Cl. Temp., Tel. 212. 


resser 


= | | KINGSLEY HOTEL | — ee 





















































































































































=? Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 
one ; Your Week End 
Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, Is Not Complete 
L gesandS i Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
- Billiard and Smoking Rooms. WITHOUT 
al Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
AD, Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote e a ll r ay 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8/-. - 
a Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- W es { mins t er 
1 FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
. Thackeray Hotel Thackeray, London.” (The Weekly Issue of ‘‘The Westminster Gazette.”) 
tio Telegraphic Addressce a“ 
ts of {iingstey rn eee It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
dual the Kind, 
— 6é 9a99 
LONDON. | ric cen 8 oe 4 — a , ” 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direo.., n Unique page of ** Problems and Prizes, 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston ‘Square, W.C. | Book Reviews and Special Literary 
ABERYSTWYTH prtake Articles by the best known Writers. 
_ ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Promenade Resi- | ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
dence in the Kingdom. Every kind of bath. Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.c. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpEaL RESIDENCE. —— — 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. | 
A. . sniaiaad —_ a aime i 
. ‘ . — RNEMOUTH. ' “The Book Monthly is now enlarged and makes an exceedingly 
eS eT ee 4 Resid 35/6 to 3 ‘ 4 Tye. | pleasant and readable publication.” o — b West 
ntral. ard ani eidence, 50/ guineas w y —Cravpivus Crear, in the British Weekly. 
—_ NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. ~ Close Pier; Ist Class; moderate. | THE 
SILVER HOW. ‘Boarding Est. West Cliff G Gdns. From 30/- week. a a 
1.), BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. | B O Oo K M O N ; H L i 
| BOARD RESIDENCE Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. You bnew the “Bock Meathiy” by aame—you very often ono 
rton BRIGHTON. } —- in the ~~ ee } io 0 ly —. beenely 7 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. | ee ee ee ae tek tet Ge Gee a 
ool), — - mising comeing ond see deoald of cnap arama compe 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. | arly. It is an instructing, entertaining “ guide, philosopher 
C.A. on | — friend” for the reader near me, centre of things or far 
DEAL, | away. Being now seven years old, and so grown up, it has just 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. | been enlarged, and made more popular and practical in con- 
a | tents and style. Read it, and you will know what to read; 
sy DROITWICH. what’s what and who’s who in the book world. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 7 > MONTHLY is published on the 1st of each month by Stmpkin, 
a Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. | Marshall Gow La. Stationer Hall Cour Landon. ‘Ti costs Stapenee 
| ite e ordered fro ny Books , Bookstall or Newsazent. 

EDI NBU RGH. yon Ft eyed a Hh eek ioe, jor : ag inland or heont, pony An 
ren- ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. | of eight sh: lings. You can have a copy of the current number posted to 
_ FOLKESTONE | you by forwarding 6d. or a specimen back number for nothing. 

: . 
ure TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- | 
dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. ~ = 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
-“ THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. | NOTICE. 
ILFRACOMBE. | Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. | copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
} Street, Covent Garden. 
LEEDS. | 14, Henrietta 
S. HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. | Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
ely LLANDUDNO. | Home, 26s. peER ANNUM. Foreicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
” sae bet ig | HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. a =. —_ of | Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
See. Sea ee md » Shomas. | Pusuisuise Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
, LLANELLY ° Bank.” 
‘LEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. ‘ : ‘ ee Se 
LYNTON (Devon). Telephones :— Business : Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL Grounds 9 acres. Central 4511. 
MALVERN. Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 
HARDWIOKE PRIVATEHOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. Single copies of Tue Nation may be obtained from, 
KNOTSFORD. Supr.Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. and subscriptions received by :— 
ve PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
al. MATLOCK. ith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &o. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). a eae P 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. Stockholm—Norden and Jephson 
PENTRE. yates a gga 
Y. PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 


just published by G. Bell and Sons, Ltd, York House, Portugal 
Street, W.C., surpasses the old International as much as that 
book exceeded its predecessors. On the old foundation a new 
superstructure has been built. The reconstruction is the fruit of 
ten years’ work on the part of a large force of fully qualified 
specialists, reinforced by many eminent authorities, and backed 
up by an expenditure of over £80,000. The definitions have been 
rearranged and amplified. The number of terms defined has been 
more than doubled. The etymology, synonyms, pronunciation, 
have received unsparing scholarly labour. The language of 
English literature for over seven centuries, the terminology of 
the arts and sciences, and the every-day speech of street, shop, 
and household, are presented with fullness and clearness. By 
the use of the new Divided Page (a striking innovation), it 
has been made possible to include practically double the amount 
of information contained in ‘‘ The International” without materially 
increasing the size of the volume. In size of vocabulary, in 
richness of general information, and in convenience of consultation, 
the book sets a new mark in lexicography, and the publishers 
have no hesitation in claiming that, in its new form, ‘‘ Webster” 
is more than ever the clearest, most complete, and most informative 
dictionary in existence. This sweeping statement can readily be 
tested by any conscientious searcher who will devote even a 
few minutes to the examination of the new book. 


400,000 words and phrases defined. 
6000 illustrations. 
2700 pages. 








SEND A POST-CARD mentioning “The Nation” and Messrs. 
Bell will send a copy of the Illustrated Booklet, with 
specimen pages and a full description of the 


NEW INTERNATIONAL. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU A COPY. 





London: G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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